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THE STATE’S MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 


By Hon. James O. Lyford 


The people of this State do not 
realize the importance of their sav- 
ings institutions. In twenty years 
savings deposits have more than 
doubled. In the past seven years 
the increase has been $30,000,000. 
This last period includes two years 
of war and five drives by the United 
States Government to secure the 


purchase of bonds by the people. 
The increase for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, was nearly $7,000,000. 
This increase for a single year is 
almost equal to the total deposits of 


the 29 savings banks of the State 
at the close of the Civil War. One 
savings bank today has a greater 
volume of deposits than 45 savings 
banks had in 1870. The three 
largest savings banks of New Hamp- 
shire have at this time more deposits 
than 68 savings banks had in 1885. 
The savings banks and savings de- 
partments of trust companies of 
New Hampshire are therefore the 
State’s most important industry. 
Their total deposits are $130,000,- 
000. 
Their total assets are $143,000,000. 
At the present rate of increase, 
the deposits in ten years will be 
$200,000,000. 
The accumulations of the savings 
institutions are today— 
Three times the taxable value of the 
railroads of the State. 
More than twice the value of all its 
manufacturing plants. 
Nearly one half the value of all the 
land and buildings of the State. 
One fourth the value of all the prop- 
erty of New Hampshire as as- 
sessed for taxation. 


Seventy millions at least of the de- 
posits are loaned to New Hampshire 
people or invested in New Hamp- 
shire enterprises. This sum would 
be larger if the investment field of 
the State were more extensive. In 
proportion to our population our 
savings deposits are larger than 
those of almost any other State, thus 
evidencing the thrift of New Hamp- 
shire people. During the war with 
Germany savings depositors were in 
the aggregate large purchasers of 
Liberty bonds and for the most part 
they paid for them out of earnings 
and not out of past accumulations. 
These purchases were made through 
the savings banks who accepted par- 
tial payments therefor, while carry- 
ing the bonds for their customers. 
The banks also conducted an edu- 
cational campaign of saving, thus 
bringing to the knowledge of many 
people the advantages of savings 
banks who were not before deposi- 
tors. This campaign has resulted 
since the close of the war in drawing 
many new depositors to the savings 
institutions of the State. 

The tax on deposits in New 
Hampshire savings banks goes to 
the towns where the depositors re- 
side, relieving the towns of so much 
of their tax burdens. 

Deposits of New Hampshire peo- 
ple in savings banks of other States 
bring no tax to this State. 

These two facts cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the people 
of the State. New Hampshire people 
depositing in New Hampshire sav- 
ings institutions not only help them- 
selves but they help the community 
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in which they reside. The town 
where a depositor has his home gets 
the tax on his deposits, which is paid 
by the bank, even though his de- 
posits are in the savings banks of 
several localities. The only duty 
imposed upon him to secure this re- 
sult is that he notify the bank or 
banks where his deposits are when- 
ever he changes his place of resi- 
dence. 

The depositor in New Hampshire 
savings banks has these advantages: 
Convenience of deposit and with- 

drawal. 

His town receives the benefit of the 
tax on his deposit. 

In the settlement of his estate there 
is no such inconvenience, expense, 
or double inheritance tax as is the 
case when his deposit is in another 
State. 

This last is a most important fact 
to have in mind, as the heirs of New 
Hampshire people having deposits 
in savings banks of other States 
have learned when they came to set- 
tle the estate of an ancestor, and 
were put to annoyance and expense 
in securing the transfer of deposit 
books or the withdrawal of accounts. 
Besides this trouble, they have often 
been obliged to pay a double inher- 
itance tax. 

All of the accommodations that 
go with personal acquaintance per- 
tain to deposits kept in our own 
savings banks. The person inex- 
perienced in business finds the ad- 
vice and assistance of the local bank 
official oftentimes most helpful. He 
feels free to seek such aid. There 
are many courtesies that the depos- 
itor gets from his home savings bank 
that. it would be impractical for a 
savings bank of another State to 
give. 

For the large majority of men and 
women a savings deposit is not only 
the safest and most advantageous in- 
vestment, but the most profitable, 
for these reasons: 

Savings bank suspensions are rare. 


There has not been a suspension 
of a savings bank in this State for 
nearly twenty years. 

The principal in savings banks does 
not shrink in value as is the case 
with stocks and bonds. 

Dividends of savings banks are sel- 
dom withdrawn, but are allowed 
to accumulate and swell the prin- 
cipal. 

Dividends from stocks and interest 
from bonds and other investments 
are usually spent in living ex- 
penses. 

Deposits in savings banks are there- 
fore a better investment for old 
age than the same amount in 
stocks and bonds, the income of 
which is spent. 

In case of need, money can readily 
be withdrawn from savings banks, 
whereas stocks and bonds fre- 
quently have to be sold at a loss. 

If one desires to borrow at a bank, 
a savings bank book is the best 
collateral, whereas many stocks 
and bonds are not legal as col- 
lateral. 

The individual is more certain to 
accumulate by depositing small 
sums periodically in a_ savings 
bank than by trying to save a 
large sum for investment. 

Depositors in savings banks not only 
help themselves, but they help the 
towns in which they reside. 
There is no doubt that with the 

average man or woman a savings 
bank is the best place of investment 
for his or her surplus income from 
wages or salary. If they acquire 
the habit of periodically saving they 
are constantly adding to their de- 
posits. Except in case of need they 
do not disturb their savings bank 
funds. They are continually com- 
pounding in interest through divi- 
dends declared and credited to the 
depositors’ account. The depositor 
is surprised after a few years to find 
that the little he has laid aside at 
stated times has so abundantly ac- 
cumulated. 
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The time and the effort given by 
the savings banks during the war 
in teaching thrift that the individual 
might help the government by buy- 
ing its bonds, may well be continued 
now that the war is over. Many 
people who knew little or nothing 
of savings banks before the war have 
become acquainted with their advan- 
tages. Anything that will bring the 
savings bank depositor into close 
relationship with the officials of the 
hank caring for his money is to be 


encouraged. The savings banks of 
New Hampshire represent the thrift 
of the people of the State. The 
average deposit is less than $500. 
The more people there are who are 
thus encouraged to save the better 
it is for the State. The beneficial 
effect of savings banks cannot be 
too often brought to the attention 
of the people. The individual, the 
community of his residence and the 
State gain through the savings 
bank depositors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Kate M. Phillips 


Dear New Hampshire where my happy days were passed, 
Ere illusion sent me wandering o’er the plain; 

Tiny spot where friendships for a life-time last, 
And love’s intensity is almost pain! 


As the spark of fire within the opal’s heart 
Warm and secure the old hills thee enfold, 

One place where truth and friendship never part 
While all the world beside is hard and cold. 


Small tract of ground in geographic phrase 
Whose virtues many longing ones have penned ; 
Where joyous faces tell of joyful hearts, 
And every man is every other’s friend. 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE WATER. 


(LAKE CHOCORUA) 
By Leighton Rollins 


We glide out into the lake, 

And drift motionless in our dark blue canoe, 
Swayed gently, 

Almost imperceptibly, 

By the wayward breaths of the breeze. 

The lake seems veiled and apart and alone; 
A gem of Nature’s unending necklace. 
Above in the sky mysteriously hidden 

By purple incense of the waving heat, 

We see pattern on pattern of wondrous colors 
Paving the roof of the night, 

And as we watch these bright 

And gleaming mosaics, 

Upon each one, 

A human face we saw; 

Shining triumphant and victorious. 

And beneath us in the rippled water, 

Their visioned faces 

Look up at us, 

Like burning holy tapers from out a mirror. 


Twilight has deepened into night; 
The long quivering paths of light 
Are like shadows 


Falling from tall gondola poles 
Before Saint Marks. 

The rising and falling lights, 
Glint in exquisite dances. 


The sense that perfect beauties die, 

And do not last, 

For more than a blessed glance, 

Down their long and lovely vistas 

Is a poignant pain within our hearts; 

As we in our canoe 

Paddle softly ’neath the bridge 

And draw up silently 

Each occupied with his transformed thoughts. 





BACK OF BEARCAMP WATER. 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 


To the occupants of the two little 
huts which clung from force of habit 
rather than from any apparent cause 
to the western slope of Sheep Moun- 
tain, the coming day gave promise 
of but the same dreamy round of 
monotony. The early morning sun 
was creeping down the opposite side 
of the narrow valley, toward the 
sandy shore of the little stream 
which the mountaineers all “lowed 
flowed somewhar.” ‘The shanties, 
which sat side by side, perhaps fifty 
feet up the hillside from the little 
brook, were of a nondescript char- 
acter. In their better days they had 
evidently been substantial log 


houses, but during the lapse of three 
generations which had found shelter 
there, the spruce logs had crumbled, 


and there had gradually taken their 
place irregular rows of slabs which 
the thoughtful stream had brought 


from the saw mills farther up the. 


valley. They now had the appear- 
ance of leaning stockades, whose 
tottering roofs were supported by 
unseen hands. 

Bill Larkin, who had_ been 
“raised,” and who still lived, in the 
shanty on the south, was seated, on 
this particular morning, on a low 
stool by the side of his door, en- 
joying a rest from his labors, and 
his morning pipe. He glanced up as 
a tall and lank boy of about seven- 
teen emerged from the slab lean-to 
in the rear of the hut, followed by a 
scrawny cow which he turned loose 
at the very door. 

“Naow, ha’n’t I tole ye not to turn 
that critter loose right hyar in the 
tater-patch, Pete Larkin?” 

Pete, who bore marked resembl- 
ance to the “ole man,” kicked the 
“critter” along without answering 
him a word, for he had learned that 
obedience was not only the better 
part, but for him the whole, of valor. 


After driving the cow across the 
brook, Pete came shambling back, 
humming to himself an old mountain 
song about 


“The blueb’ries and the posies, 
An’ the woodchucks with red noses.” 


As old Bill heard the word blue- 
b’ries, it seemed to recall something 
to his dreamy mind. He motioned 
Pete toward him, and said in an 
extended drawl— 

“Wa-a-l, Pete, where ye goin’ ter- 
day ?” 

Pete, as if anticipating pleasure, 
answered— 

“Up the mounting, uv course. 
Thar a’n’t no use hangin’ round 
hyar, an’ I mought get a-track uv 
thet bar thet’s ben a munchin ber- 
ries thar all summer.” 

“Wa-a-l,” said the old man, “you 
jest set down on thet thar bar’l; I 
want ter talk with ye. Me’n ’Ria 
hev thunk it all over, an’ we've de- 
cided thet we’re a-gittin’ ole, an’ it’s 
a-time ye was gittin’ merried, so’s 
ter make it kinder aisy fur yer ole 
dad.” 

Just then “’Ria,” who had been 
digging some potatoes for their 
noon-day meal, came down from the 
garden patch above the shanty, and 
stood there holding them in her 
apron. 

“Maw,” said Pete, with upturned 
face, “I don’t want ter git merred, 
do 1? ’Sides, who’d hev me?” 

“Uv corse ye want er git merred, 
Pete Larkin, and thet right quick. 
Me’n Bill a’n’t gwine ter live allus.” 

“But, who’d hev me?” pleaded 
Pete. 

“Hev ye!” screamed Pete’s maw. 
“Hev ye! why yere’s Lize Simons 
ben livin’ right next door nigh on 
ter sixteen year. Corse she'll hev 


”? 


e. 
Pete, who was one of the good- 
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natured, yielding sort, “lowed he 
hed known‘ Lize a long spell,” and 
the ole man and “’Ria,” who had it 
planned to their own satisfaction, 
finally, persuaded poor Pete that he 
ought to get married today. Pete 
rebelled a little against this precipi- 
tate action, saying that he hadn’t 
got a cent to give the parson. 

“Thet a’n’t no diff’runce,” said 
Bill, “we’ve got a ’count at the store 
for the last blueb’ries we let him 
hev. It’s ben a mighty fine season, 
an’ it might be nigh two dollars. 
Naow, Lize an’ you kin hev the hull 
o’ thet if ye’ll go down ter ‘Bar 
Camp’ ter-day an’ get merred. The 
parson only gets a dollar fur mer- 
ryin’ the best uv folks, an’ ye’l hev 
a dollar fur a weddin’ tower down 
ter the ‘Bluff,’ with a ride on the 
lake an’ plenty uv peanuts. Ye kin 
come up ter-night on Joe Green’s 
loggin’ team, an’ hev it all over in 
one day.” 

Pete’s small grey eyes lighted up 
at the thought of the peanuts and 
the ride on the little lake which he 
had seen so many times in its sun- 
set glory from the summit of Sheep 
Mountain. It had seemed to him 
like one vast sea, beyond which all 
the world must lie. 

“Wa-a-l,” said Pete, at 
“jest as maw an’ yo’ sez. 
is willin’, I is.” 

Without waiting for more urging, 
Pete drew himself up from the bar- 
rel on which he was seated, and 
started slowly toward Jim Simons’ 
door. On the threshold he stopped 
suddenly, as if his courage had failed 
him, but pulling his tattered hat over 
his eyes, he entered. 

“Whar’s Lize?” said he to a little 
fellow who was yet toddling about 
on the floor. 

“Ahint the house, uv corse,” lisped 
the child. “She’s fixin’ up; she’s 
goin’ ter be merred.” 

Pete’s grey eyes grew a trifle 
greyer, his hat was pulled a little 


length, 
If Lize 


lower by a sudden jerk of his hand, 
but that was all. He turned to go 
out again, muttering to himself— 

“TI knowed she wouldn’t hev me.” 

Poor Pete was utterly unconscious 
that his paw and maw had arranged 
the whole matter for him, and that 
Lize had said “Yes.” Before Pete 
reached the half-open door, a small, 
dark-skinned face appeared at the 
shed window. The heavy eyebrows 
did not serve to hide altogether the 
small black eyes which looked out 
from beneath them with a knowing 
glance, as a voice as sharp and pe- 
culiar as the face, called— 

“Hello, Pete! Did ye know we’re 
a-going to be married? Maw says 
we kin go on a weddin’ tower, if we 
see the parson ter-day. Be mighty 
spry Pete; I’s mos’ fixed.” 

Ten minutes later Lize emerged 
from the Simons shanty dressed in 
her best. It was not in satins, to 
be sure, but for her it was to be 
her “weddin’ gown,” and that was 
enough. The broad-rimmed straw 
hat which she had borrowed fro1n 
her father for the occasion, was tied 
down at the sides with a piece of red 
yarn into a sunbonnet. Her face, 
scrupulously clean, contrasted 
strangely with her “weddin’ gown,” 
which had seen its best days several 
years before. Pete, who had at last 
come to comprehend the situation, 


-had not taken the pains even to don 


a “biled” shirt. As he met the one 
who was to share his peanuts, he 
greeted her with a “Hello, Lize! Ben 
fixin’ up, han’t ye?” And without 
further questioning they started 
down the mountain—Pete in his jean 
overalls, and Lize in her red calico 
gown. 

At the end of a mile, which had 
been occupied in picking the few re- 
maining berries which grew by the 
roadside, they burst out on the brow 
of a grassy knoll from which the 
little hamlet of Bear Camp could be 
seen in the smoky distance. 
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“T ‘low ’t a’n’t more’n four miles 
further,” said Pete, and relapsed 
again into silence. 

It was a hard and dusty tramp for 
poor Lize, but she kept gazing at 
the deepening haze which hung over 
the “Bays,” as if she saw in their 
dim outlines something of the uncer- 
tainty of life. 

Two hours later, as they trudged 
into the little cluster of houses which 
composed Bear Camp, their first 
thought was of the peanuts and then 
of the parson. Pete was wholly un- 
concerned as he munched peanuts 
and explained to the surprised par- 
son his mission, and pointed to the 
two ages, twenty-two and nineteen, 
in the certificate which he had pro- 
cured. Lize was a little tremulous 
at first, and was evidently glad 
when the two names, Peter William 
Larkin and Elizabeth. Matilda Si- 
mons, were uttered in the same 
breath by the grave parson. 

Pete, with a frank appearance of 
generosity and a careless air, at once 
asked, “What’s yer bill?” 

The parson, surprised and over- 
joyed, waived an answer, and simply 
remarked, “The law allows me a 
dollar; you may pay me what you 
like.” 

“Wa-a-l,” said Pete, with honest 
sincerity and a thought of more pea- 
nuts, “ef the law ‘lows ye a dollar, 
yere’s a half, an’ thet’ll make ye a 
dollar’n a half. Much obleeged.” 

The astonished parson could say 
nothing, as Mr. and Mrs. Larkin 
strode out through the open door 
and started on their “weddin’ 
tower,” as unconscious of the past 
as of the future. 

Late that afternoon, as the even- 
ing fogs came creeping up the east- 
ern slope of Sheep Mountain from 


the little lake at its foot, Pete and 
Lize were seen, weary and footsore- 
plodding up the rocky, mountain 
road, often pausing to listen for the 
sound of Joe Green’s rumbling log- 
ging team. 

“It a’n’t no use,” said Pete at 
length. “Joell come sure. I’m 
goin’ ter wait.” 

“All right,’ answered Lize. 
willin’.” 

Side by side they sat down on a 
rocky ledge, which seemed to sink 
deeper and deeper into the shadow 
of the mountain as the sun sank 
from sight. Both were too weary to 
talk much, and left each other to 
their own thoughts. As Lize sat 
looking at her own soiled calico, her 
thoughts were of the wonderful 
sights which she had seen-on_ her 
“weddin’ tower,” and she exclaimed 

“Say, Pete, did ye see thet. gal.at 
the Bluff,’ with the silk gown on? 
Maw sez I kin have one some.day.” 

“Naw,” said Pete, “I didn’t see 
nothin’. But wa’nt thet dirt cheap, 
gettin’ merred for fifty cents?” 

Just then a long, continuous rum- 
ble came up from the darkness 
which had settled over Bear Camp. 
Pete and Lize started up at the 
sound, and sauntered into the road 
again. As Joe Green came around 
the sharp bend, they scrambled onto 
the old lumber wagon. 

“Whar ben?” called Joe, above the 
noise. 

And as the team, carrying Pete 
and Lize back to the little shanty 
which to them was home, became 
more and more indistinct in the twi- 
light, Pete’s voice could be heard 
answering, “Down ter B’ar Camp, 
gittin’ merred. Onl’ cost’s half a 
dollar.” 


bad) 





THE GREAT ROAD TO THE NORTH, THROUGH 
THE UPPER CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


By George B. Upham 
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Sugar River and Ascutney Mountain from Lottery Bridge. 


The spire of the little church in 
Bridge may be seen in the middle distance.* 


The Connecticut River is the long- 
est and most important waterway in 
New England. For geologic ages 
this great river has been at work 
cutting the mountain passes and 
carving out the valley which is the 
only one extending entirely across 
New England. When the aborigines 
came, centuries before the coming 
of the white man, they found this 
great waterway with its broad val- 
ley and easy gradients ready for 
their use. Thus the Connecticut 
River valley was to the aborigines, 
as later to the white man, the one 


Ascutneyville, Vt., and a cpan of the Connecticut River 


great avenue of communication be- 
tween southern New England and 
the watershed of the St. Lawrence. 

After several disastrous experi- 
ences from Indian marauding expe- 
ditions, often aided by the French, 
it is natural that the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay should, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, 
have established forts to block this 
natural avenue of approach. The 
first.of these, above the present 
Massachusetts line, was Fort Dum- 
mer, now Brattleboro, Vt., built in 
1724; the next of importance that at 


*The illustration, “Lottery Bridge,’ facing p. 219 of Major F. J. Wood’s recently published 


“Turnpikes of New England,” 


is a view of the old 
Claremont, now replaced by a steel structure on the same piers. 


wooden Connecticut River Bridge at 


Lottery Bridge is about half 


a mile distant in a southeasterly direction and crosses the Sugar River with a single span. 
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Number Four, now Charlestown, N. 
H., built in 1744.* Several® block- 
houses and stockaded private houses 
had been built between Fort Dum- 
mer and Number Four, but these 
were the only forts in the upper 
Connecticut River valley regularly 
garrisoned during the later French 
and Indian wars. 

It is difficult to realize the im- 
portance of the fort with the little 
village clustered around it at Num- 
ber Four to the English in New 
England in the forties and fifties of 
the eighteenth century. It was the 
actual frontier, the northernmost 
post in the interior of New England, 
where English speaking people lived, 
worked, fought and sometimes died 
fighting to protect themselves and 
the English further south from the 
French and their Indian allies in 
Canada. 

Prior to 1750 roads had been cut 
up the valley as far as Number 
Four, beyond was merely an Indian 
trail. 

In March 1752, Captain William 
Symes of Winchester, in a memorial 
to Governor Benning Wentworth, 
proposed an ambitious undertaking. 
It was to build a road from the fort 
at Number Four, sixty miles up the 
Connecticut River Valley to Cowass, 
there to build two defensive enclos- 
ures, one on each side of the river, 
each to “encompass fifteen or more 
acres of Land, this to be enclosed, 
with Log-houses at some distance 
from each other, and the spaces filled 
up with either Palisades or Square 
timbers, in the middle of the square 
something of the nature of a Cyti- 
dall where the Public Buildings & 
Granarys etc. will be built & to be 
large enough to contain all the In- 


habitants, if at any time drove from 
the outer Enclosure which is to be 
large enough to contain their cattle 
etc. These fortifications are to be 
built so as to assist each other on 
every occasion.” They were to be 
garrisoned by four or five hundred 
men who were to be rewarded by 
grants of four townships, each six 
miles square including therein the 
richest of the Cowass Intervales. 

How valuable these lands were 
considered at the time is shown in 
a letter written by Theodore Atkin- 
son, Esq., Secretary of Province, to 
John Tomlinson, Esq., Agent of the 
Province in London, on Nov. 19, 
1752, in which he says: “We are 
now upon a Project (which I be- 
lieve will take effect) of settling a 
Tract of the finest Land on the Con- 
tinent, called by ye Indians Co-os, 
which Lyes upon Connecticut River 
about 90 miles northerly from the 
Province line. ...tis the cream of the 
country, the Intervale land on both 
sides of the river for 30 or fifty 
miles successively, in many places 
a mile wide, where at the first you 
have little to do but Plow, it being 
generally clear like a salt marsh & 
but about 40 or 50 miles Distance 
from many of our new settlements.” 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. VI pp. 
161-162.) 

This Memorial was acted upon 
favorably by the Council and As- 
sembly. The sum of £1000 was 
voted to “be employed to and for 
cutting of Roads & Building of 
Bridges....from Number Four so 
called on the Connecticut River to 
sd place called Coos and from said 
Coos to Canterbury in sd Province.” 

Theodore Atkinson, Secretary, 
wrote Captain Phineas Stevens, in 


*The name Number Four came from the fact that it was the northernmost of four towns 
for which charters were granted by Massachusetts on the east side of the river in 1735. No. 
1 was afterwards named Chesterfield; No. 2, Westmoreland; No. 3, Walpole; No. 4, Charlestown. 

After Captain Phineas Stevens had so valiantly defended the fort from the great attack 
made in April, 1747, Commodore Sir Charles Knowles of the British Navy, who- was then in 


Boston, 
recognition of this the town, 
Charlestown. 


expressed his appreciation by sending 


to Captain Stevens a beautiful sword. In 


in its New Hampshire charter granted in 1753, was named 
As if in protest to the injustice to Captain Stevens the name Number Four long 


persisted. As late as the period of the War of the Rebellion the writer recollects hearing 
the older residents of Town Hill in Claremont, almost invariably speak of the village ten miles 
to the south as “Number Four,” or “Charlestown, Number Four.” 
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command at Number Four, that “it 
will be very agreeable to his Ex- 
cellency (if you approve the 
Scheem) if you will joyn Capt. 
Symes in advice & Endeavors to for- 
ward this undertaking.” (See N. H. 
State Papers, Vol. VI, p 163.) 
This whole ambitious project 
would have been att@mpted, per- 
haps carried out, had not the In- 
dians somehow got wind of it. 
Early in January, 1753, six war- 
riors of the St. Francis tribe were 
seen approaching the Fort at Num- 
ber Four. Their white flag of truce, 
almost invisible against the snow, 
showed plainly when passing the 
dark green of the pines. They were 
kindly received by Captain Stevens, 
but their demeanor indicated no 
pleasant frame of mind. This in- 
cident, as afterwards related by 
Stevens to Captain Israel Williams 


at the latter’s house in Hatfield, was 
by him set down in a letter to the 


Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts as follows: “They manifested 
great uneasiness at our Peoples go- 
ing to take a view of Cowass Mead- 
ows last Spring, but never fully de- 
clared their minds till the morning 
they took their Departure, when 
with great Deliberation (as he ex- 
pressed it) they told him, for the 
English to settle Cowass was what 
they could not agree to, and as the 
English had no need of that Land, 
but had enough without it, they 
must think the English had a mind 
for War, if they should go there, 
and said, if you do we will endeavor 
that you shall have a strong war, 
that they should have the Mohawks 
and Ottawawas to help them. That 
there was four hundred Indians now 
a hunting on this side of the St. 
Francois River, and that the owners 
of the land at Cowass would all be 
there this Spring, and that they at 
No. 4, might expect that if the af- 
fair of settling Cowass went for- 
ward, to have all their houses 
burnt.” (See N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. VI, p 199.) 


The Lieutenant-Governor at once 
laid the letter before Governor Shir- 
ley who lost no time in communicat- 
ing it to the Governor of New 
Hampshire. Governor Wentworth 
then “threw such discouragement on 
the settlement of the Coos Meadows, 
that the design, without further en- 
deavors to carry it into effect, was 
wholly relinquished, as under the 
circumstances impracticable.” 

In his history of Charlestown, pp. 
54-56, Saunderson, without citing 
any authority for the statement, 
says “it was afterwards ascertained 
that Governor Wentworth had so 
little geographical knowledge of the 
country on the upper Connecticut 
that he did not even know where 
the Coos Meadows were.” 

Thus had it not been for the state 
of mind of the St. Francis Indians, 
coupled with the undoubted ability 
to execute their threats, John Mann 
and his wife, Lydia, in their journey 
in the fall of 1765, from Hebron, 
Connecticut, up the Connecticut 
River Valley to Orford would have 
found north of Number Four a well 
made road instead of a mere “horse- 
track frequently hedged across by 
fallen trees,” and along that road 
frequent settlements instead of here 
and there an occasional log cabin 
separated from any neighbor by 
several miles of almost trackless 
wilderness. (See Granite Monthly, 
Vol. 51, p. 424.) 

It was not until 1768 or 1769, 
eight or nine years after the power 
of the French in America, and the 
ability to stir their Indian allies to 
action, had been broken, that some 
semblance of a road was built 
by the settlers along the Indian trail. 
This trail for several years after the 
first settlers found their way over 
it, remained a mere bridle path, 
marked in the wooded parts by 
blazed trees, through which led 
pack-horses followed beneath the 
leafy shades in summer, struggled 
through the deep snows in winter 
from the lonely cabins, scattered for 
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twenty or thirty miles up the val- 
ley, to the nearest grist mill at Char- 
lestown. 

When the road was built it fol- 
lowed the bridle-path which had fol- 
lowed the Indian Trail, and it di- 
verges but slightly from it in only 
a few places at the present day * 
Northerward from North Charles- 
town it runs to the west of Cala- 
vant Hill, by the old Captain Long 
place, past the Jarvis and Upham 
homesteads on Town Hill, which 
is in fact the eastern slope of Bar- 
bers Mountain, across Sugar River 
at Lottery Bridge, past the ancient 
Cupola House, and thence straight 
up the valley to Cornish Common 
and beyond. Holland’s Map of 1774 
shows it, with some breaks, continu- 
ing north to Haverhill, the Cowass 
of the ambitious Captain Symes. 

This read is mentioned in the pe- 
tition for the lottery to raise funds 


to build a bridge, and in a number 
of other State papers as the “Great 
Road” and as the “Main County 


(or Country) Road.” In the wri- 
ter’s boyhood he frequently heard 
it called by the older residents the 
“King’s Highway,” coupled with 
the statement that by such name it 
was commonly called in the days of 
their youth. This name is not 
found in any document; it therefore 
seems probable that it was a merely 
local designation, perhaps confined 
to the residents of Town Hill. 

As was not unusual in New Eng- 
land, the Great Road was laid out 
ten rods wide for a mile or two over 
Town Hill in Claremont, where por- 
tions of it have to this day been but 
slightly encroached upon. North of 
Sugar River it was six rods wide. 
The greater width through the 
“street” on Town Hill, was doubt- 
less to provide common land for 
mowing or pasturage, surely the 
traffic did not require it. 

No record has been found of the 


precise time when the bridle-path 
became a road passable for wheeled 
vehicles. We know, however, that 
it had become so in early August, 
1770, when Eleazar Wheelock, with 
ox teams, laborers and two com- 
panions, pushed his struggling way 
up from Connecticut to lay the foun- 
dations for Dartmouth College; and 
when, a few weeks later, Madame 
Wheelock with the boys of the “In- 
dian Charity School” followed by 
the same route. 

What a pageant these travellers 
must have presented in their pro- 
gress northward on a bright au- 
tumnal day. Let us wait by the 
roadside, say on Town Hill, and wit- 
ness the passing. First came two 
horsemen, men of importance in rai- 
ment becoming their station; next 
Madame Wheelock swaying in the 
great and splendid coach, the’ gift 
of John Thornton a wealthy mer- 
chant of London, her two slave wait- 
ing maids, Peggy and Chloe, sitting, 
up behind and Jabez Bingham, 
nephew and chief teamster of the 
college president, driving; then the 
two men slaves, Exeter and Bristar, 
one of them leading a cow; next the 
drove of hogs tended by the thirty 
students, two of them Indians, 
trudging along on foot; then came 
the ox teams hauling the since cel- 
ebrated barrel of rum, the “cag of 
wine,” the barrel of “Old Pork,” the 
100 Ibs. of tobacco, the gross of 
pipes, the half barrel of “Shuggar” 
and other necessities and appurte- 
nances of life which Madame Whee- 
lock was bringing with her. Pic- 
ture this procession lurching down 
into, and struggling up out of, the 
ford at the present site of Lottery 
Bridge; the pigs squealing, the 
horses plunging, the oxen straining, 
the drivers cussing—Oh that we 
had a moving picture of it all! And 
while the camera. man is there, let 
him wait a couple of years to snap 


*The only divergence known to the writer in Claremont is that just south of the old Ains- 
worth house where for fifteen or twenty rods the road was moved about two hundred feet, at 


the maximum, further east. 


This, it is believed, was done more than a century ago, 
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John Ledyard, then a lad of nine- 
teen or twenty, as he passes with 
his dilapidated horse and sulky, the 
paraphernalia for unacceptable 
theatrical exhibitions tied on behind. 
He too is on his way to Hanover 
to join the class of 1776, the first, 
the most interesting, most romantic, 
most travelled gentleman advent- 
urer that has ever ventured within 
the learned shades of Dartmouth 
College. 

Scenes along the Great Road 
in its early days were varied. Be- 
fore the close of the Revolution 
the post-rider passed once a fort- 
night in summer with letters in his 
saddle bags. We may imagine the 
interest in his coming, especially to 
those who had husbands or sons 
fighting in the Continental army. 
His circuit was from Portsmouth, 
via Concord and Plymouth, to Hav- 
erhill, from Haverhill down the 
Great Road to Charlestown, thence 
via Keene, back to Portsmouth.* 
Families with all their possessions, 
on their way to settle in the north, 
passed over the -Great Road on 
wagons or sleds usually drawn by 
oxen. At a somewhat later period 
a gentleman, with his wife or daugh- 
ter, sometimes rode past in his 
chaise preceded or followed by an 
outrider or two. He was prepared 
to buy a thousand or two of broad 
acres if he saw them to his liking, 
and carried with him the Spanish 
milled dollars necessary to conclude 
the purchase.** Dartmouth Col- 
lege boys trudged back and forth, 


*John Balch of Keene was the first post-rider. See N. H. 


in groups at the beginning and end 
of their vacation. 

Before the bridge over Sugar 
River, the first of a substantial char- 
acter in Claremont, was built in 
1785, a ford in summer, the ice in 
winter, a ferry boat in times of high 
water, served the settlers and early 
travellers. Daniel Warner who 
lived close by was the ferryman. A 
jovial group of Dartmouth boys who 
hailed him across the river as Mr. 
Charon, laughed heartily when he 
explained that they had mistaken his 
name. When later a_ neighbor, 
John Strobridge, told him the clas- 
sical significance, Warner became 
exceeding wroth, but was appeased 
by the further explanation that if 
he were Charon, his passengers must 
be considered lost souls crossing 
that dark river of Hades, the Styx. 

Early in 1785, Stanford Kings- 
bury, who built and owned the Jarvis 
house on Town Hill, Elihu Stevens, 
the grandfather of the founder of 
Stevens High School, John Cook, 
who built the Cook Tavern, and five 
others petitioned the General Court 
“to Grant a Lottery that Shall Neat 
Free of the Needful Expenses two 
Hundred pounds for building a 
bridge Over Sugar River, to Accom- 
odate the Main Country Road.” 

It appears from the following ex- 
tract from the petition that not much 
enthusiasm in a financial form ex- 
isted on the part of the public, for 
we read: “Subscriptions were 
open’d in the Town and Generous 
Donations came in to the Am’t of 


State Papers, Vol. X, p. 553. 


Judging from the roads and the number of houses along them as shown on Holland’s Map, also 


from legislation in 1785 and 1786, see N. 


H. State Papers, 


Vol. XX, pp. 449, 644, it seems 


probable that between Keene and Porttmouth this first post route was through Marlboro, Dublin, 


Peterborough, Amherst, Merrimack, 
remained unchanged for about twenty 
“The first,’’ that covering southwestern New 


Keene, Westmoreland, Walpole, 
ington Hillsborough, Henniker, 


Acworth, 


versing direction of travel weekly. Postage 
Keene and Charlestown were to 
be advanced on the postage of 


have 


routes. 


**Specific 
tradition. 


instances of this are known 


Londonderry, 
years. 
Hlampshire, 
ceed through Weare, New Boston, Amherst, Wilten, Temple, 
Charlestown, 
Hopkinton to Concord.” 
The post-rider was required to cover this route 
was 
and four pence for every number of miles less than forty.” 
postmasters 
each private 
were no postmasters the post-rider doubtless delivered letters as now 
See N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXII, pp. 221, 222. 


to the 


Chester and Exeter. This route apparently 
In 1791, four post routes were established. 
“beginning at Concord, thence to pro- 
Peterborough, Dublin, Marlborough, 
Claremont, Newport, Lempster, Wash- 


weekly, (‘‘extraordinaries excepted,’’) re- 
sixpence per letter “for every forty miles 
On this route Concord, Amherst, 
who were to receive “two pence to 
packet, etc.’’ In towns where there 
delivered on R. F. D. 


letter 


writer from reliable and well confirmed 
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Sixty Pounds Chiefly by Yr Peti- 
tioners (except a few individuals on 
the Great Road who Expected to be 
Accomdated by Said _ Bridge. 
Which money Was Carefully Laid 
out by yr Petitioners in procuring 
timber which is Now on the Spot. 
And in the Meantime When Said 
Work Was Carried on Subscription 
papers Were forwarded to the Prin- 
cipal Gent’m in Each Town From 
Walpole to Haverhill begging their 
assistance in So Public & Important 
A Matter. We had Many Kind 
Ans’rs from these Gent’m We had 
Addressed And Wrote to, but When 
a return of the Subscriptions Were 
Come in, found the Whole Am’t to 
be but about one pound ten Shill’s.” 
And we read further, “That your 
Petitioners have Since in Public 
Town Meeting in said Claremont 
Urged the Assistance of the town 
but to No purpose.” A lottery was 
therefore the last resort and was 
duly authorized to raise £300, by 
an act of the General Court passed 
June 23, 1785. (See N. H. State 
Papers, Vol. XI, p. 379.) 

With the exception of the bridge 
between Newcastle and Portsmouth 
this is the only bridge known to 
have been built in New Hampshire 
by the aid of a lottery, and is be- 
lieved to be the only one called 
“Lottery Bridge.” It would be in- 
teresting to know the circumstances 
and incidents of the drawing, just 
when and where it took place, the 
cost of tickets, who drew the prizes 
and to what amounts; but no record 
or even traditions of such details 
are known to have been preserved. 

Within the writer’s recollection, 
back to 1860, the old covered wooden 
bridge, on this site, replaced by steel 
construction in 1893, has twice 
floated away at high water to ground 
on the meadows below. The first 
known instance of this was in the 
spring of 1802, when at two town 
meetings the Town refused to re- 
place the bridge. This appears in 
a letter written by Benjamin Sum- 


ner on June 8, 1802, from the Cu- 
pola Tavern to Squire Samuel Hunt 
who represented Charlestown in the 
General Court then in session at 
Concord. Sumner explains that he 
is obliged to write hurriedly “to 
send by the Amherst maile Which 
will be hear at 4 P. M.,” and says 
“it is currently reported and prob- 
ably true that the owners of the 
turnpike,” (running through Clare- 
mont Village, Unity and Lempster 
to Amherst, N. H.,) “have influenced 
the action of the town with a view 
to divert travel from the Maine 
River and Country Rode into the 
Turnpike so they the owners of sd 
Turnpike will Collect more from the 
gates in Claremont than all other 
gates Will afford! and No Wonder 
they exert themselves to, and are 
willing to Pay fines to the advantage 
of themselves—the River Rode be- 
ing Turned into the Turnpike will 
Thrible the Tolledge, and I believe 
much more at the gate in Clare- 
mont.” Sumner then asks that the 
property owners who voted for the 
restoration of the bridge be ex- 
empted from paying any part of the 
fines imposed for the neglect of the 
town “to Comply with the order of 
Court” by restoring the bridge. The 
letter closes as follows: “As Oure 
member Mr. Jones is Not so favor- 
able to the Repairs of the Country 
Rode We Do not apply to him.” 
“N. B. Doctr Sterne has this mo- 
ment Com in and Signes with me” 


“Our Respects wait on you” 


T. Sterne. 
Benj. Sumner” 


“To Saml Hunt Esqr.” 


One hundred and sixteen years, 
almost to a day, after its departure 
by the Amherst mail on that after- 
noon in June, 1802, this same letter, 
faded and yellow with age, came 
back to the place where it was writ- 
ten. 

Prior to about 1800 the village of 
Claremont was on that part of the 
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Great Road which crosses Town 
Hill. Holland’s Map shows four- 
teen houses on the village street in 
1774. * This number was _in- 
creased considerably in the succeed- 
ing twenty years. Here were the 
village smithy, the village school, 
the tavern, the country store, the 
workshop of the wheelwright, the 
shoemaker, the cobbler and _ the 
tailor; a busy place it was near the 
close of the eighteenth century 
where now the road is grass-grown 
and as silent as the fields. 

The Great Road in connection 
with ferries served both sides of the 
Connecticut River until about 1790, 
when the river road on the Vermont 
side was built. It is doubtful if this 
road was ever, for any considerable 
length of time, used as a through 
state route. To avoid the high 
rates of toll at Bellows Falls, over 
the first bridge to span the Con- 
necticut River, the stage-horn was 
sounded long and lustily from the 
New Hampshire side as the coach, 

*On Holland’s Map, 


houses along these roads. 
visible on the reduced reproductions. 


not only then existing roads are shown, 
They may be plainly seen on the original 


the horses thus spurred to a gallop, 
approached “the Falls.” The pro- 
spective passengers walked across 
the brige paying their three cent 
toll, saw their trunks trundled 
across in wheelbarrows, and mount- 
ed the stage in Walpole, on the 
New Hampshire side. 

For three quarters of a century, 
until the railroad was built, in 1849, 
travellers in the river valley jour- 
neyed north and south over the 
Great Road. We can see the top- 
heavy, six-horse stage-coach rocking 
on its leather thorough-braces, 
swaying around the curves, lurching 
over the hills, passing with perilous 
tilt the heavy, slow-moving, canvas- 
covered freight wagons, and finally 
after sunset rounding up beside the 
Ralston Tavern, still standing on 
Town Hill; the tired travellers climb 
down for their evening meal, the 
jolly landlord greets them, the 
foam-flecked horses are led away to 
the stable, their day’s work done. 


ee ie 


but dots indicate the 
map, though hardly 


It is believed that the dots indicate buildings of a 


substantial character and not mere cabins, for on the site of Dartmouth College there are only 


three dots, 
part of the town. 
the college grounds in 1774. 


and only seven in all of Hanover, 


four of these near the river in the north 


There must have been more than three buildings of some sort on and around 
An excelient engraving of Holland’s map from the original 


plate may be seen in the coliection of the New Hampshire Historical Society, also in the Boston 


Public Library. 
been made in the past. 
original scale and with the original clearness. 


It might well be reproduced as a bit of State enterprise, 


Writers of local histories should make far more use of this map than has 


on the 





THE LEDYARD BRIDGE (1859) 


By Perley R. Bugbee 


The old wooden bridge; the Ledyard bridge, 
Humbly it stands, connecting two states 

Joining lands on either water’s edge 

Vermont’s green and New Hampshire’s granite. 


Near or distant, shed-like and mossy 
The shingled roof and its boarded sides. 
While picturesque, it’s rather noisy, 
The planks rattle as o’er them one rides. 





THE LEDYARD BRIDGE 











"Pe. 
See, 
arse 
me 


From river’s source, through vales to the sea 
Bridges replace ferries to ride over. 

The first of the valley’s to be free 

Was one from Norwich to Hanover. 


The first with single span and no piers 
Fell in the river trom its own weight. 
The second toll bridge stood thirty years 
Serving the public humble and great. 


The third bridge builded in thirty-nine, 
Burned in the autumn of fifty-four. 
Then five years—interminable time! 
The public by boat was carried o’er. 


The Ledyard is the fourth in number 
O’er the Connecticut at this spot, 

While all four were builded from lumber 
Ledyard’s served the longest of the lot. 


O’er the river that flows on and on 

This bridge in many lives bears its part, 

O’er it Dartmouth’s classes have come and gone, 
Ledyard’s bridge is endeared to the heart. 


Hanover, N.H 





IN THE NAVY DURING THE WORLD WAR-- 
THE EXPERIENCE OF JOHN WILLIAM JOHNSON 


April 6, 1917, the day we broke 
with Germany, found me in Norfolk, 
Virginia. At that time there seemed 
a better chance for action, travel and 
experience in the navy than in the 
army, so I reported at the Receiving 
Ship at the navy yard for enlistment ; 
and, after waiting in line for over five 
hours, was examined from head to 
foot, inside and out, and was ac- 


to report for duty on board the 
Oklahoma a week later, and was 
finally sworn in for four years in 
the regular navy. I afterwards 
learned that my name stood first on 
the list of enlisted men from Bath-— 
my home town. 

The Oklahoma was at that time 
less than a year old, a superdread- 
nought of 32,000 tons, and a speed 











John William Johnson 


cepted. 
parently of fine physique, were re- 
jected that I considered myself un- 
accountably fortunate in being ac- 
cepted. As I had passed my twen- 
ty-first birthday but a few months 
previously, this statement, above the 
officially witnessed signature of my 
mother, was demanded by the re- 
ceiving officer before 1 was allowed 
to serve Uncle Sam. I was ordered 


So many ahead of me, ap- © 


of 22 knots, a knot being one and 
one eighth miles. She was one of 
the largest ships in the service car- 
rying over 1500 men. She burned 
oil, an immense advantage in the 
way of cleanliness. Her main bat- 
tery consisted of ten 14-inch guns; 
and she carried a secondary battery 
of twenty-one 5-inch guns, also 
3-inch anti-aircraft guns, and two 
6-pound saluting guns. The shells 
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used in the 14-inch guns weigh over 
2,000 pounds, and can be fired 20 
miles. And the bore is large enough 
to admit the body of a man. 

Navy life is altogether different 
from civilian, and to acquire the 
navy dialect is like learning a for- 
eign language. A room is called a 
“compartment,” the floor is the 
“deck,” and the ceiling is referred 
to as the “overhead.” Stairs are 
known as “ladders,” and windows 
are called “ports.” 

Time on shipboard is marked by 
bells. For instance, at noon, eight 
bells are struck; at twelve-thirty, 
one bell; at one, two bells; at one- 
thirty, three bells; at two, four bells ; 
at two-thirty, five bells; at three, 
six bells; at three-thirty, seven bells ; 
at four, eight bells, and so on. In 
the British navy seven bells are 
never struck, in commemoration of 
the fact that on a certain ship a 
mutiny had been planned to take 
place at seven bells. The captain 
got wind of the affair, seven bells 
were not struck, and the mutineers 
were foiled. 

A sailor’s kerchief is black as a 
badge of mourning for departed 
naval heroes; the three white bands 
on his collar are for three great 
naval victories; and the thirteen 
buttons, ornamenting his trousers, 
are for the thirteen original states. 

Recruits in the army are known 
as “rookies, * but in the navy as 
“boots,” probably on account of be- 
ing booted around by boatswain’s 
mates. There was one of these 
would-be sailors, or land-lubbers, on 
lookout duty in- the “crow’s nest.” 
The “crow’s nest” is a basket-like 
arrangement on the mast where a 
lookout is kept. After the man’s 
watch was up, he was ordered down 
by the officer of the deck through 
the voice tube in these words “Lay 
down from aloft.” As the sailor 
did not obey, and no attention be- 
ing paid to the order after it had 
been repeated several times, the of- 


ficer finally lost patience and shout- 
ed “Climb down out of that tree!” 

After making a statement as to 
the education I had received, and 
passing examinations in mathema- 
tics, I was assigned to the naviga- 
tor’s division to train for quarter- 
master. A quartermaster in the 
army is a clerk who attends to sup- 
plies, but in the navy a quartermas- 
ter’s duties are altogether different. 
They consist chiefly in signalling, 
correcting charts, steering and keep- 
ing the ship’s log. The logis a 
record of the ship’s cruise. Every 
hour readings are taken of the bar- 
ometer, psychrometer, condition of 
the weather, form of clouds, ete. 

Signalling is carried on in various 
ways—wigwag and semaphore by 
day, and blinker and searchlight by 
night. Wigwag and semaphore are 
often confused. They are not at all 
alike. Wigwag employs one flag 
only, about three feet in diameter, 
and the continental code is used. 
In semaphore two flags, about a foot 
in diameter, are used, and the letters 
of the alphabet are indicated by 
different positions of the flags. 
Wigwag is comparatively slow, but 
after a few months’ practice, I ob- 
tained a speed of forty words a 
minute by semaphore. Blinker is 
used for short distance signalling 
by night, and the dot and dash are 
marked by the length of time the 
light is exposed. For long dis- 
tances, twenty miles or more, the 
searchlight is used. 

As there seemed little hope of 
getting across on the Oklahoma, I 
requested a transfer, and the fol- 
lowing day I was ordered aboard 
the Paul Jones—a small torpedo 
boat. The only difference between 
a torpedo boat and a destroyer is 
that a destroyer has a longer cruis- 
ing radius. The torpedo boats are 
300 feet long and between 25 and 
30 feet wide at the beam—amid 
ships. Torpedoes are their chief 
battery, as their name indicates, but 
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depth mines were successfully used 
against submarines. These long 
narrow boats—the destroyers and 
torpedo boats—are built for speed, 
and cut the water like a knife blade. 
They are the fastest craft afloat, 
surpassing in swiftness the cele- 
brated passenger ships known as 
“Ocean Greyhounds.” 

In company with five other tor- 
pedo boats we left Philadelphia for 
the Mediterranean via the Azores, 
and Bermuda. Hamilton was the 
first foreign port we touched at. 
Here we delayed long enough to re- 
fuel; and, as we were given shore 
leave, we visited the Islands. We 
rented bicycles to reach the different 
objects of interest, and avoided col- 
lisions by remembering to keep to 
the left as is the custom in that 
place. Back on board after our 


leave had expired, we left port, and 
all went well until the third day out, 
when we ran into a storm, and our 


deck load of coal was washed over 
board. The supply in our bunkers 
not being sufficient for us to reach 
our destination, we were obliged 
to turn back. The weather increas- 
ed in violence so that we were forced 
to run with the sea instead of buck- 
ing it. I stood a two-hour wheel 
watch, but it was impossible to keep 
the ship on the course. Soon after 
I came on watch the foremast 
snapped, and later the mainmast. 
As our wireless was strung between 
these masts, it was put out of com- 
mission. Before morning we lost 
an anchor; two life rafts, and our 
life boat. The after compartments 
commenced to flood so that we were 
forced to batten down the hatches 
to keep the other compartments dry. 
Rut in spite of our efforts to the 
contrary, the water found its way 
through, and only by all hands turn- 
ing to with buckets were we able 
to keep afloat. The salt water even 
found its way into our fresh water 
tank so that we were without drink- 


ing water. We used the juice of 
tinned tomatoes to quench our thirst 
and even drank catsup which did not 
have the desired effect. After three 
days of bailing and constant drench- 
ing, we were at the point of ex- 
haustion, and a ration of alcohol di- 
luted with water was served to us. 
In momentary expectation of the 
signal to abandon ship, rafts were 
made of the fallen masts, and emer- 
gency rations were issued. We 
lightened ship by casting overboard 
two torpedoes valued at $5000 each, 
our ice machines, and all heavy ar- 
ticles that could be dispensed with. 
Guns were constantly fired and tar 
was kept burning as distress sig- 
nals; and at night we sent up rock- 
ets and stars. We saw nothing be- 
fore us but berths in Davy Jones’ 
locker, when the dense fog by which 
we had been surrounded lifted a 
little, Polaris was discerned, and a 
sight taken. We found we were 
hundreds of miles out of our course, 
and in a waste of waters where ships 
seldom pass, so that if we took to 
our rafts there was little hope of our 


_being picked up. But we now took 


heart, redoubled our efforts, and in a 
short time the mainland of Bermuda 
was sighted, and we headed for it. 
As we neared the Islands our dis- 
tress signals were answered from the 
shore, and I sent a searchlight mes- 
sage requesting assistance. We got 
a reply saying that no help could 
be given us until daybreak. As the 
harbor was mined, we didn’t care 
to take a chance on being biown up, 
so we anchored and continued bail- 
ing until morning. Finally a tug 
was sent out and, in a sinking con- 
dition, we were towed in. 

We later learned that we were 
suspected of being a submarine; and, 
indeed, we looked much like one— 
being level with the sea and minus 
masts. The commander of the fort 
had been ordered to blow us up, but 
he refused to do so, thinking we 
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might not be an enemy ‘ship. In 
consequence he was courtmartialled 
for disobedience of orders. 

As we lost all our personal be- 
longings, including clothing, we 
were cared for at the British bar- 
racks, and a week later I was sent 
to the Perkins—a much larger ship 
than the Paul Jones, and an oil- 
burner. On her we went to Liver- 
pool, where the ship was “camou- 
flaged,” and from there to Queens- 
town, our base. Here we were 
given sections to patrol. We often 
saw submarines; but as they were 
no match for destroyers, on sight- 
ing us they would quickly submerge. 
It was the winter season, and the 
life was strenuous. For a man with 
good eyesight and not subject to 
seasickness the work was well-nigh 
incessant. Our chief duty was to 
answer calls for help, and pick up 
the survivors of torpedoed ships. 


Many times we arrived at the scene 


of the disaster in time to witness 
the destruction and sinking of the 
ship. Once we received an S.O.S. 
call; and, when we arrived on the 
scene, we were greeted with tor- 
pedoes, two passing directly under 
us, and one over our bow, missing 
us by a few feet—an example of 
German treachery or strategy, as 
you will. 

His Majesty’s ship, the “High- 
flier,” was stationed near us, and I 
became acquainted with a British 
sailor who one day invited me on 
board his ship for luncheon. A ra- 
tion of grog is served British sail- 
ors at every meal. As a guest, I, 
too, was favored. But I did not like 
the odor or the looks of the mixture, 
and I passed my glass to my friend. 
After that I was cordially and fre- 
quently invited to meals on board 
the Highflier, not only by my friend, 
but by others who looked with en- 
vious eyes as he drank his double 
portion. 

The last part of the war I was 


stationed at New York on convoy 
duty. July 4, 1918, we convoyed 
forty-five ships out of the harbor, 
the largest number that ever left 
any port at any one time. A diri- 
gible led the way, followed by seven 
destroyers on each side of the ships 
being convoyed, and also a number 
of cruisers. One cruiser always 
went all the way across, while most 
of the destroyers, after going out 
three hundred miles, returned. to 
port for another convoy. However, 
I went across three times, landing 
at Brest. 

After the armistice was signed we 
lay in the North River for display. 
The line of ships which had seen 
active service extended for five 
miles, and was known as the “Vic- 
tory Fleet.” . 

During the winter we were sta- 
tioned in Guantanamo Bay, the 
southern drill ground, as it is called. 
In the spring we returned to the 
States, and a few months later J 
received my honorable discharge. 

Sometimes a sailor or soldier is 
asked what is the hardest exper- 
ience he has ever had. When John 
Hay was an old man, he said the 
hardest hour of his life was at the 
time of the Civil War. He, being 
Lincoln’s secretary, was required to 
write an order for the execution of 
an American soldier. Early in thé 
World War I was on: signal duty 
on the Oklahoma when a message 
came to me from a transport loaded 
with marines saying “Permission re- 
quested to proceed as ordered.” I 
replied in the affirmative, thus send- 
ing our brave American men across, 
many of them never to return. My 
years are not many, and _ serious 
hours may be ahead of me, but none 
that will exceed in solemnity the 
one when I stood on the bridge at . 
midnight, and watched that ship 
steam slowly down the bay, and’ out 
of sight. 





THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF PENACOOK ENCAMPMENT 


By Frank J. Pillsbury, P. C. P. 


Odd Fellows Hall in Concord was 
the scene of the celebration on Tues- 
day evening, November 25, of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Pena- 
cook Encampment. 

Albert N. Thompson, C. P., in a 
few well chosen words welcomed the 
audience and introduced as the 
chairman of the evening Capt. J. E. 
Morrison, P. C. P. and Scribe. In 
this position he proved a success as 
he does in many other places. 


The program follows: 
Prayer, Bro. Rev. Geo. F. Patterson 
Entertainer, Herbert A. Clark 


Historical Address, 
Frank J. Pillsbury, P. C. P. 


Duet, 
Mrs. Fred E. Browne, Organist 
Miss Florence P. Newell, Piano 
Piano Solo, Miss Florence Clough 
Entertainer, Herbert A. Clark 
Remarks by Grand Encampment 


Officers 


“America” by the audience standing 


OFFICERS, NOVEMBER 26, 1844 


C. P., Nathaniel B. Baker 

H. P., Lewis Downing 

S. W., Stephen Brown 

Scribe, Jonathan Sargent 
Treasurer, William Walker, Jr. 
J. W. Thomas White 


PRESENT OFFICERS 


C. P., Albert W. Thompson 
H. P., Henry W. Hillson 

S. W., Walter H. Beane 
Scribe, J. Edward Morrison 
Treasurer, Edward C. Dutton 
J. W., Harry L. Peacock 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 


Albert W. Thompson, C. P. 
Walter H. Beane, S. W. 
Arthur F. Oyston, P. C. P. 


ENCAMPMENT MEMBERS IN THE 
WorRLD WAR 


Leon D. Cilley. Enlisted August 
15, 1918; Dartmouth College 
Training Detachment ; discharg- 


ed, Dec. 14, 1918. 


Chester W. Clark. Enlisted Sept. 
22, 1917; Chemical Warfare 
Service; discharged, Jan. 30, 
1919. 


Ernest C, Dudley. Enlisted May 1, 
1918; Ordnance Dept.; dis- 
charged, Jan. 1, 1919. 

Forrest L. Kibbee. Enlisted May 1, 
1918; Ordnance Dept.; dis- 
charged, May 2, 1919. 


Walter E, Maynard. Enlisted May 
27, 1918; U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force ; discharged, Jan. 29, 1919. 


Charles F. Strainge. Enlisted April 
26, 1918; 309th Infantry; dis- 
charged, June 9, 1919. 


Carl V. Whidden. Enlisted April 
18, 1917; Battery C, 146 Field 
Artillery; wounded, Oct. 27, 
1918; died, Oct. 28, 1918. 


Dion C. Wingate. Enlisted May 25, 
1917; Field Artillery; discharg- 
ed, Jan. 30, 1919. 


All the exercises were interest- 
ing. The musical part was much 
enjoyed. The address was well re- 
ceived and the entertainer—well, he 
certainly did entertain and please. 

The following Grand officers made 
remarks: Albert C. Wyatt, G. H. 
P., Laconia; H. A. Sanderson, G. J. 
W., Franklin; James G. Shaw, G. 
Rep. Franklin; Myron P. Crowell, 
G. Rep., Manchester; Charles E. 
Hardy, D. D. G. P., Concord; Ernest 
C. Dudley, Deputy G. M. of Con- 
cord, and Frank D. Holmes, Com- 
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mander of Patriarchs Militant, Con- 
cord, and Edward C. Dutton, P. G. 
Rep., Concord, who were all listened 
to with attention. 





Ernest C. Dudley, P. C. P. 
D. G. M. Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F. 


At the close of the exercises all 
repaired to the banquet hall where 
ice cream and cake were served and 
a social hour enjoyed. It was mid- 
night before the company separated. 

The historical address of the occa- 
sion was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Grand Officers, 
Ladies, Patriarchs and Brothers: 
Without any opening remarks we 
will at once proceed to speak of 
some of the events of the past seven- 
ty-five years. 

The persons who became connect- 
ed with the order of Odd Fellows 
when it was introduced into Concord 
became so interested in its workings 
and impressed with the worth of its 
principles that they soon felt a de- 
sire to know what the higher branch 
had for them; so that steps were 
very soon taken to have an Encamp- 
ment instituted here. Accordingly 
seven of the brothers went to 
Nashua on Sept. 8, 1844, and re- 


ceived the degrees in Nashanon 
Encampment. The names of those 
parties were Nathaniel B. Baker, 
Louis Downing, Jr., Thos. White, 
Stephen Brown, Jonathan Sargent, 
William Walker, Jr., and Charles A. 
Tufts. 

On November 25, 1844, but a lit- 
tle more than nine months after the 
institution of White Mountain 
Lodge, Most Worthy District Grand 
Patriarch Albert Guild of Boston, 
instituted the Encampment whose 
seventy-fifth anniversary we are now 
celebrating. If brevity is wit those 
men were certainly witty for the 
entire account of the exercises is 
contained in less than thirty lines 
in the record book. At this meet- 
ing seven brothers were instructed 
in the work, one among them being 
our respected brother Past Chief 
Patriarch George Main, whose one 
hundredth birthday was. observed 
November 23, and of whom we may 
well feel proud as being the oldest 
Odd Fellow in the world. 

It is a very, very rare opportunity 
to have the pleasure of having a 
member who has lived a century, 
and is so well preserved as is our 
brother. So, I trust you will bear 
with me if some account of Brother 
Main’s life as published in the Pat- 
riot of November 24, is given as 
follows: 

Mr. Main was born in Rochester, 
this State, in the part of the town 
known as Rochester hill, where the 
first church in that town was built, 
the first pastor of which, Parson 
Amos Main, being his great grand- 
father. 

Mr. Main’s parents died when he 
was but 12 years old, leaving four 
children in all, two boys and two 
girls. His two sisters died when 
they were about 25 years old, but 
his brother lived to 89 years of age. 
For a long time he had charge of the 
business of the Abbott-Downing 
company in California. 

At’the age of 23 years George 
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‘ Main married Ellen M. Preston of 
Concord, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Rev. Moses G. Thomas, 
the first pastor of the Unitarian 
church. To them were born 10 chil- 
dren, four of whom are still living, 
Mrs. Holt, who tenderly cares for 
her father, and whose son _ was 
wounded in France; Frank A., 
George M., and Edward P. There 
are ten grandchildren and seven 
great-grandchildren now living. 





that he makes no complaints about 
not being able to see and it is a 
mystery to his friends how he man- 
ages to get around the house unaid- 
ed. 

On coming to Concord, Mr. Main 
entered the employ of the Abbott- 
Downing company, having charge of 
the paint shop and doing most of 
the ornamental painting on their 
famous carriages and coaches. In 
1854 he was asked by the Man- 


George Main, P. C. P. 
Oldest Odd Fellow in the World 


While returning from the wedding 
of Governor Rollins, Mr. Main was 
struck by a piece of wood from a 
burning building, causing him’ to 


lose the sight of one eye. In 1898, 
a bon-fire caused the sight of the 
other to become weakened. For the 
past six years he has been totally 
blind. Otherwise his faculties are 
but little impaired, and his general 
health is good. His daughter states 


chester Locomotive Works to or- 
nament their locomotives, as was 
then the custom, and he has the 
honor of having done the painting 
on the first machine sent out by that 
celebrated corporation. 

About 1846 he opened a paint, oil 
and artists supply store in Union 
block, so-called, his store being on 
the corner now occupied by Fitch’s 
drug store. He continued in that 
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business for nearly 20 years, closing 
it out in 1865, when he opened the 
green house on Merrimack street, 
the first in Concord, and probably 
the first in the State. 

At the time President Pierce vis- 
ited Concord, Mr. Main made.the 


largest United States flag ever made. 


up to that time, and it is doubtful 
if one has been made since then 
that is any larger. ‘The dimensions 
were 150 feet long and 90 feet wide 
and it took 2200 yards of bunting 
to make it. - Unfortunately it be- 
came torn and 800 yards of bunting 
were used in repairing it. It is not 
known what became of the: flag. 
Some: years before this he painted 
a beautiful banner for White Moun- 
tain Lodge of Odd Fellows, No. 5, 
which is among their most valued 
treasures, hanging in a glass case 
in their banquet hall. 

Mr. Main became a member of 
White Mountain Lodge March 22, 
1844, six weeks after its institution, 
so that the claim that he is the old- 
est Odd Fellow in the world is well 
founded. Oldest not only in years, 
but in length of membership. He 
is a past officer in this society, but 
his life has been such a busy one 
that he did not have time to pass 
through the chairs of the lodge. 

His many friends, both in and out 
of the Odd Fellows, rejoice in the 
length of days that has been given 
him, and trust that in the months or 
years that are to come he will be 
spared from pain and suffering. 

When he first came to Concord, 
Mr. Main lived for a time on War- 
ren street in a part of the building 
known as Gales Tavern, standing 
not far from where the present -po- 
lice station is located. ° 

It may not be out of place to-state 
that on his birthday Brother: Main 
received one hundred one dollar 
pieces, two bouquets of one hundred 
pinks each, one of them from Pena- 
cook Encampment, two’ bouquets 
of chrysanthemums of one hundred 


each, one hundred pansies, one hun- 
dred dimes, one hundred stamps, , 
a bouquet of one hundred roses, a 

basket of fruit from White Mountain 
Lodge, nearly two hundred post- 
cards and a large number of letters 
from friends and Odd Fellows all 
over the country. There were num- 
erous other gifts, among them a 
handsome birthday cake with col- 
ored frosting bearing the dates Nov. 
23, 1819 and Nov. 23, 1919. He re- 
ceived one hundred or more callers, 
but stood it well, enjoyed the day 
much and suffered no bad effects 
from it. 

At this first meeting Nathaniel B. 
Baker was elected Chief Patriarch. | 
He was a lawyer living on South 
street in one of the houses nearly 
opposite the Chandler school. He 
was also one of the firm of Carroll 
& Baker, publishers of the New 
Hampshire Patriot and _ State 
Gazette At that time there were 
two Patriots, the one just mentioned 
and Hill's New Hampshire Patriot, 
published by Isaac Hill and Sons, 
William P. and John M., the latter 
being the father of our respected fel- 
low. citizen Rev. Dr. Howard F: 
Hill. Mr. Baker was born in Hen- 
niker Sept. 29, 1818, a graduate of 
Harvard College, came to Concord 
as a young man, read law in the of- 
fice of Franklin Pierce, and was 
one of Concord’s foremost. citizens 
having been called to occupy many 
positions of trust and honor. Was 
appointed chief engineer of the fire 
department in 1852, having  pre- 
viously served several years as one 
of the fire wards. In 1850 his name 
appears in the directory as clerk of 
the courts. He served as moderator 
at the town meeting in 1846, also 
1849-1853, being the last person to 
act in that capacity. 

The meetings of 1851 and 1852 
each occupied six days. Mr. Baker 
was a vigorous supporter and advo- 
cate for a city charter, while his 
father, Abel Baker, was as strongly 





opposed to it. After three trials 
had previously been made on March 
10, 1853, the third day of the town 
meeting, the friends of a city form 
of government were successful by 
a majority of 269 out of 1387 votes 
cast. At the first city election on 
March 26, Mr. Baker was elected 
moderator of Ward six. 

At the March election in 1850 he 
was chosen as one of the represen- 
tatives to the General Court and re- 
elected the following year. Each 
of these years he filled the position 
of speaker of the house and he is 
spoken of by his colleagues as being 
one of the most genial, popular and 
efficient persons who ever occupied 
the speaker’s chair. 

He was the second citizen of Con- 
cord that had, to that time, served 
as speaker, the other one being Hon. 
Thomas W. Thompson, thirty-seven 
years before. 

He was the first clerk of the Con- 
cord Gas Light Company, was also 
one of the incorporators and orig- 
inal trustees of St. Paul’s School and 
it was he who first offered the silver 
medal given for distiriguished ex- 
cellence in the performance of school 
duties, and which has since been 
given each year on the last night 
of the school’s session. 

In 1852 he was one of the presi- 
dential electors and had the pleasure 
of voting for his former preceptor, 
General Franklin Pierce. In March, 
1854, he was elected governor of the 
state, serving one term with credit 
to himself, but the change in politi- 
cal sentiments prevented his re-elec- 
tion. He was one of the five char- 
ter members of White Mountain 
Lodge, No. 5, I. O. O. F., was its 
second Noble Grand and the third 
Grand Master of the State. As has 
been already stated he was one of 
the charter members of Penacook 
Encampment, No. 5, was its first 
Chief Patriarch and the first Grand 
Patriarch of the jurisdiction. Was 
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also a member of Blazing Star 
Lodge F. & A. M. 

In 1856 he followed Horace 
Greeley’s advice and went west, lo- 
cating in Clinton, lowa. The regard 
in which he was held in the Hawk- 
eye State is shown in an extract 
from Green’s history of Iowa sent 
from the office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of that state. 

“In 1859 he was elected to the 
lowa Legislature and when the War 
of the Rebellion began he led the 
war wing of his party to give cordial 
support to Governor Kirkwood’s ad- 
ministration. The Governor ap- 
pointed him Adjutant General of the 
State and all through the Rebellion 
his superb executive ability was 
given to the work of organizing the 
fifty-seven regiments of volunteers 
which lowa furnished to the Pres- 
ident. He organized a system that 
has preserved a permanent record 
of the service of every lowa soldier 
who entered the army. As the war 
progressed the duties of Inspector- 
General, Quartermaster, Paymaster 
and Commissary-General were im- 
posed upon him, and the duties dis- 
charged with promptness_ unsur- 
passed. He was untiring in caring 
for the comfort of lowa soldiers, 
and as the regiments were dis- 
charged, he gathered at the State 
Arsenal all of the battle flags which 
were brought home for careful pres- 
ervation. He planned and superin- 
tended the great re-union of lowa 
soldiers in 1870, where every one of 
the 20,000 veterans was eager to take 
him by the hand. He held the office 
of Adjutant General to the day of 
his death, which occurred on the 
13th of September, 1876. Governor 
Kirkwood issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing his death and enumerating 
his great services to the State. The 
national flag was displayed from the 
public buildings at half-mast and 
minute guns were fired the day of 
his funeral, which was one of the 
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most imposing ever seen in the. 


State. A monument was erected to 
his memory over his grave in Wood- 
land Cemetery, Des Moines, by vol- 
untary contributions of lowa sol- 
diers.” 

We have given so much space to 
Governor Baker’s life because we 
feel that one who was so prominent 
in our order before it had became 
a popular institution is worthy of 
being thus remembered. + 

Lewis Downing, Jr., was chosen 
High Priest. He will be remem- 
bered as one of the men who made 
Concord famous for its coaches. 
His residence is given in the direc- 
tory of that year as 19 Main street. 
The Senior Warden was Stephen 
Brown, who lived on School street 
nearly opposite the present High 
School building. His place of busi- 
ness as a tailor was 129 Main street. 
His advertisement in the directory 
alluded to says “He has constanily 
for sale every article in the line of 
his business.” He Lecame the third 
Grand Patriarch serving in 1847-8, 
and in 1852-3 he was Grand Master 
of the state being the ninth person 
to occupy that exalted position. He 
was Grand Representative in 1847. 

The Scribe was Jonathan Sargent, 
a carpenter at Depot House, 84 Main 
street. Treas., Wm. Walker, Jr. of 
the firm of Walker & Co., Concord 
and Boston express, a former well 
known stage driver and later still 
better known as captain of the Lady 
of the Lake on Lake Winnipisaukee, 
living then at 64 Main street, but 
afterwards, for many years, living 
in a house which stood on the corner 
of Park and State streets, now oc- 
cupied by the State Library build- 
ing. Thos, White was elected Jun- 
ior Warden, a watchman at the de- 
pot and boarding with Amos Wood, 
who conducted a bakery on West 
street and lived at 92 Main Street. 

Chas A. Tufts was appointed In- 
ner Guard. He gave his occupation 


as clerk and boarded with H. M. 
Rolfe, of the firm of Porter & Rolfe, 
who established the first store for 
selling hardware in the city and it 
is quite likely he was in their em- 
ploy. 

Brother Tufts went to Dover and 
became Grand Master in 1853-4, was 
also Grand Patriarch in 1851-2, the 
seventh to occupy that position. 
It is something we have reason to 
feel proud of that three of the seven 
charter members of our encampment 
served in the highest offices in both 
the Grand Lodge and Grand En- 
campment. 

It appears the first meeting was 
held in the afternoon as the record 
says took a recess till six o’clock in 
the evening. Not very late hours. 

Four of the parties mentioned as 
receiving the work were elected at 
this afternoon session. Their names 
are Rev. J. F. Witherell, a Univer- 
salist clergyman, publishing a paper 
called the “Balm of Gilead”; W. B. 
Safford, wholesale and retail dealer 
in ‘West India Goods and Flour,” 
opposite the State House, as his 
advertisement reads; Amos B. Cur- 
rier, who signed his occupation as 
“Tinker Merchant.” Some of us re- 
member he dealt in stoves, tin and 
wooden ware about where the Hig- 
gins Market now is. These, with 
Brother Main, were elected before 
the recess. At the meeting in the 
evening three other applications 
were received and the parties 
elected. William Carr, a carpenter, 
whom some may remember as the 
drum major of the Ist N. H. Vol., 
when it went to the front in 1861. 
Cyrus Hill kept a hat and fur store 
at 178 Main street, living on Center 
street. Henry George, a _ stage 
driver, stopping at the Eagle Coffee 
House. The oldest of these parties 
were Brothers Brown and Carr, who 
gave their age as 45, the others 
ranged from 23 to 34 years. 

With the exception of Patriarch 
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Downing and Hill, we think none 
of the fourteen have any relatives 
now living among us. 

Quoting from the records: “Pro- 
ceeded to initiate through all the 
degrees of the encampment the fol- 
lowing brothers,” giving their 
names. “No other business appear- 
ing before the encampment, pro- 
ceeded to close in ancient form to 
meet again Dec. 10. At this second 
meeting the Inner Guard having 
left town, Patriarch Main was ap- 
pointed to that position. The other 
officers and the committees were ap- 
pointed at this meeting, among them 
being two called “Sons of Nimrod.” 
As nothing further is said of such 
officers we have no knowledge of 
what their duties or privileges were. 
At first the meetings were held every 
week and at the one on Dec. 1/7, 
Robert N. Corning, father of our 
esteemed fellow citizen Judge Chas. 
R. Corning, was elected and received 
the degrees. There were four de- 
grees at this time. The wording 
was somewhat different from what 
we are used to as they say “closed 
in ancient form. Proceeded to con- 
fer the honors of the encampment.” 
In the first constitution, the amount 
charged for dues was twelve and one 
half cents per month; sick benefits 
two dollars per week; death benefit 
$10. If any officer was not present 
at a meeting he was fined ten cents, 
unless excused. 

This caused some difficulty and 
this provision seemed to become 
nonoperative by general consent. 
Article 8 reads: “Each patriarch 
shall, within three months after be- 
coming a member of this encamp- 
ment, furnish himself with suitable 
regalia as indicated by the charges 
or directed by the Grand Lodge of 
the United States.” 

On March 1, 1852, the rent to be 
paid for the hall was fixed at ten 
dollars per year, and on Aug. 2 of 
that year it was voted “that the 
steward be directed to get our 
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‘lamps changed so as to burn fluid.” 
In January, 1853, a committee was 
appointed to consider introducing 
gas into the hall, but gas was not 
introduced till more than three years 
after, as at the meeting Aug. 12, 
1856, it was recorded that gas had 


been put in. This of course refers 
to gas for illuminating purposes, not 
any other kind of gas. 

September 10, 1859, the building 
in which was our hall was burned, 
but the charter, books and a large 
part of the other property was saved. 
For some time the meetings were 
held in a room in Exchange block. 
Nov. 22, 1859, the record says “have 
arranged with White Mountain 
Lodge for rent at $10 per year.” 

February 12, 1861, a vote was 
passed that “members have their 
photographs taken with their rega- 
lias.” The result of this vote is 
shown in the frames in the banquet 
room. Dec. 10, 1861, is the first 
record we find of any celebration, 
but from that time on they have been 
quite numerous and frequent. 

For one held on Nov. 26, 1862, 
the committee at a subsequent meet- 
ing reported, “we had an oyster sup-: 
per and other refreshments and that 
we had a social and good time gen- 
erally.” 

January 3, 1863, a public instal- 
lation was held to which all Odd 
Fellows were invited. 

On. Nov. 24, 1863, we had the 
pleasure of a visit from some thirty 
patriarchs members of Nashanoon, 
Wonolansett, Strawberry Bank and 
Norway Plains Encampments. 

May 9, 1865, voted to appear in 
regalia on the occasion of ceremonies 
in memory of President Lincoln, 
that we hire a band and that our 
committee confer with White Moun- 
tain Lodge regarding it. That year 
it was voted to have an anniversary 
oyster supper and that it be exclu- 
sively for Patriarchs, their wives and 
sweethearts. These anniversary af- 
fairs have been held quite regularly 
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for very many years. On one occa- 
sion the record says: “Voted to in- 
vite White Mountain Lodge and 
their ladies, to meet with us, and 
that the members of this encamp- 
ment have the privilege of bringing 
to the levee their families and such 
other lady friends as they please.” 
Another occasion the vote was “each 
married member be allowed to bring 
his own wife and each single mem- 
ber one lady.” 

July 23, 1867, record says “There 
being an alarm of fire the members 
left without closing in form.” 

Sept. 13 of the same year the en- 
campment entertained the encamp- 
ment from Portland, Me. It was 
voted to hire a hall, give them a sub- 
stantial dinner, appear in a parade 
in full regalia accompanied by a 
band. In the evening to hold a 
levee and to invite the members of 
White Mountain Lodge and their 
ladies, and that our members have 
the privilege of bringing to the levee 
their families and such other lady 
friends as they please. The record 
does not mention, but we feel safe 
in saying they had a big crowd and 
a fine time. 

July 22, 1868, a return visit was 
made to the Patriarchs in Portland, 
being entertained in Boston by two 
encampments while on the way. 
The camp later voted thanks to the 
two encampments in Boston and two 
in Portland for courtesies received. 

Annual supper Dec. 22, 1869, pro- 
vided the encampment be at no ex- 
pense therefor. One of those good 
old fashioned affairs when every one 
brought in substantials and dainties. 
A real social supper. 

Tahanto Encampment was insti- 
tuted March 9, 1871, by Charles P. 
Blanchard, G. P., with sixteen mem- 
bers who withdrew from us for that 
purpose. 

Our relations have been cordial 
and friendly such as should exist 
between mother and daughter, be- 
tween those bound together by the 


same fraternal bonds, working for 
the same object. 

Many times we have been their 
guests and many times we have been 
pleased to welcome them to our so- 
cial gatherings. Joint installations 
have been very common, in later 
years and since the organization of 
Winnepoket Encampment triple in- 
stallations have been often held. 
May this kindly spirit never cease, 
may those links of friendship bind 
us together more closely, more firm- 
ly. 

Interest was revived in the musi- 
cal part of the work, Pch. John D. 
Teel being chosen as_ chorister. 
Record says “The singing of the, 
closing ode was engaged in with 
vigor for the first time in years.” 

Dec. 23, 1884, voted to donate 
$100 for the Odd Fellows Home. 
Several years before it was voted to 
forward $15 to the Wildey Monu- 
ment Fund in Baltimore, Md. 

First mention we find of degree 
staff is on the meeting July 28, 1885. 
On March 27, 1888, it was voted to 
purchase 5 shares at $100 per share 
in the I. O. O. F. Hall building. 

At the meeting held the night be- 
fore Christmas in 1889, Past Grand 
Master Smart stated that he had 
been a member of the encampment 
and had met in this hall for 41 years, 
and it made him feel homesick and 
sad to think this was the last time 
we would meet here. 

On February 27, 1891, in conjunc- 
tion with Tahanto Encampment a 
visit was paid to Kearsarge Encamp- 
ment in Lawrence, Mass., and on 
April 25 of the next year they re- 
turned the visit. 

Each of these visits afforded much 
pleasure and satisfaction to all who 
took part in them. 

The 83rd anniversary of the order 
was observed in a fitting manner by 
the two lodges and two encamp- 
ments: 

June 13, 1911, a memorial service 
in memory of those who had died 
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during 1910°was held. Two of the 
members had reached the great age 
of 91 years, P. H. P. Daniel H. Wil- 
liams, who had been a member for 
51 years, and P. C. P., Curtis White, 
whose membership covered.45 years. 
A fitting tribute was paid to P. G. 
John W. Bourlet, who died during 
the year and whose memory we all 
so fondly - cherish. Grand  Pch. 
Charles S. Emerson. delivered an 
address; there were readings, vocal 
and instrumental music, scribe says 
“Repaired to the banquet hall where 





Frank J. Pillsbury, P. C. P. 


refreshments were served and a so- 
cial hour enjoyed, which brought to 
a close a very pleasant evening's 
entertainment.” 

May 28, 1912, was observed as 
Family Night. An entertainment 
and music; 150 present. A credit 
to the encampment and to the very 
efficient committee who arranged it. 

June 28, 1912, voted to pay $50 
to become part owners of the Ster- 
iopticon Lantern, something which 
adds very much to the work. 

The July 1912 installation was a 


triple one, being held in the hall of 
Winneperket Encampment, Pena- 
cook. A pleasant, brotherly affair. 

Nov. 25, 1912, the School of In- 
struction was held. Some 250 pres- 
ent, nearly every encampment in the 
state being represented and one from 
Vermont. A fine meeting. Excel- 
lent work was done. 

The organizing session of the 
Grand Encampment was held in our 
hall Oct. 28, 1845, and the next 
twelve sessions were held with us 
also. We have had the privilege of 
having them with us more times 
than any other camp in the state. 
At this first session, Hon. N. B: 
Ba'er, our first C. P., was elected 
G. P. We also have to our credit 
more grand officers than any other 
encampment, having furnished eight 
G. P.’s the last one being our es- 
teemed brother Edward C. Dutton, 
all of these having also served as 
Grand Rep., with the exception of 
G. P. Baker, but Amos B. Currier 
served as such in 1849-50, making 
eight G. Rep. Four of our members 
have served as Grand Scribes, viz. 
Gov. H. H. Silsby, John C. Wilson, 
Joseph B. Smart, and our lamented 
brother, John’ W. Bourlet. The 
Grand Treasurer’s office has been 
filled by five members of our en- 
campment, Amos B. Currier 1850-56, 
John D. Teel 1859; William Hart, 
1860-61, Loring K. Peacock 1862-91, 
twenty-nine years, the longest term 
any one has served'as such, Geo. A. 
Cummings 1891-93. Seven of our 
members have filled the office of 
Grand Master, two of ‘them Pch. 
Baker and Stephen: Brown having 
been Grand Patriarchs as well; two, 
Pch. Smart and Bourlet having been 
Grand Scribes. The first? three 
grand secretaries were members of 
our encampment Occupying that sta- 
tion from 1844-63, viz. Geo. H. H. 
Silsby and Joseph B. Smart, who 
were also Grand Scribes as already 
noted, Pch. Mitchell Gilmore served 
as Grand Secy. -1851-63, and was 
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Grand Treas. 1854-57, succeeding 
Jonthan E. Long from 1848-53. 

A number of brothers in other 
places who received their degrees 
without alluding to one wnu so re- 
the positions of Grand Masters and 
Grand Patriarchs. 

We feel a just pride in having 
among our membership the Deputy 
Grand Master Ernest C. . Dudley 
who will, no doubt, be elevated to 
the honorable position of Grand 
Master, whom we feel sure will 
bring honor to Penacook Encamp- 
ment and prove to be a most ef- 
ficient officer. In the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, Pch. John W. Bourlet 
served as Official Reporter in 1890- 
97, 1901 and as Grand Guardian in 
1899-1900. Eight of number enlist- 
ed in the war for God and humanity. 

We can not close these remarks 
without alluring to oné who so re- 
cently “vanished into the unknown 
land” Pch. Fred L. Johnson, a true 


Odd Fellow, devoted to its princi- 
ples both in the encampment and 
the lodge and ever ready to do “his 
bit” for their advancement. His 
name will long be held in grateful 
remembrances. 

Statistics are dry, reading figures 
uninteresting to both hearers and 
readers, so we have refrained from 
giving any, but if it is the desire of 
the Patriarchs we will at no distant 
date prepare tables giving full ac- 
count of our work during the three 
quarters of a century just closed. 

Thanking you for your patience 
and with the hope and expectation 
that when those who come after us, 
gather to observe the centenniel an- 
niversary, the record of the next 
twenty-five years may be still more 
glorious than has been that of these, 
now gone into the past, become 
memories. 1 will say good night. 


God bless our order, bless every one 
of us. | 


COMPENSATION 
By Martha S. Baker 


The woods and fields alike are stripped, 
Winds tossed their glories, brown and sere; 
Yet sunset skies with glory tipped, 

Make heavenly battlements seem near. 
Bereft of splendor, yet the trees, 

Show grace in every swaying limb, 

Their bare arms stretching o’er the leas, 
Seem clad in dainty, lace-like film. 


Though silent are the song-bird’s notes, 
The ear may learn to cherish more 
The cheery calls the still air floats, 

Bird neighbors still are near our door. 


Departed joys the heart make sad— 

Hope springs within the spirit new; 

Some compensation makes one glad, 
Yet other blessings sure are due. 


Why grieve for transitory joys, 

While others rise to ‘take their place; 
Some day will change these earthly toys, 
To lasting bliss through God’s good grace. 


Concord, N. H. 





BERTRAM ELLIS 


By H. C. Pearson 


In the death, at Keene, on Jan. 4, 
of Bertram Ellis, the state of New 
Hampshire lost one of its best citi- 
zens, a man of distinguished and 
valuable service as journalist and 
public official; a courteous and cul- 
tured gentleman, whose passing is 
mourned by many as the loss of a 
tried and true friend. 

Born in Boston, November 26, 
1860, the son of Moses and Emily 
(Ferrin) Ellis, he came to Keene 
with his parents when three years of 
age and there spent his boyhood, at- 
tending the public schools. At the 
high school, of which Professor 
Franklin W. Hooper, afterwards for 
many years the head of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Institute, then was princi- 
pal, he fitted for Harvard College. 

Graduating at Cambridge in the 
class of 1884, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he continued there 
as a student in the Harvard Law 
School, where he became a Bachelor 
of Laws in 1887, receiving in the 
same year the degree of Master of 
Arts. His loyal interest in the uni- 
versity was unabated throughout 
life, he being secretary for New 
Hampshire of the Harvard Law 
School Association and the first 
president of the Harvard Club of 
New Hampshire. While in the Law 
School he was one of the founders 
of the Harvard Law Review. 

For a year Mr. Ellis was in the 
New York law office of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman and then for two 
years he practiced his profession at 
Denver, Colorado, whence he was 
called home to Keene by the illness 
and death of his father in 1890. 

Deciding to remain in Keene, Mr. 
Ellis joined the staff of the Sentinel 
newspaper and soon bought an in- 
terest in the property. In 1893 he 
became the editor of the Sentinel 
and so continued until ill health 


caused his retirement in 1918. Dur- 
ing the quarter century he had a 
large part in making the Sentinel 
one of the best papers and most 
valuable pieces of journalistic prop- 
erty in the state. Calm, conserva- 
tive and judicious, readable, reliable 
and absolutely clean, the Sentinel 
was always a potent force for the 
right and its influence throughout 
its section of the state was great. 
So well did it meet the needs of 
its constituency that competi- 
tion gradually faded away and for 
some years, now, it has had the rich 
field of Cheshire county practically 
to itself. 

As a writer and as a speaker Mr. 
Ellis was a master of good English, 


clear in exposition and convincing 


in argument. Sensationalism in 
matter or manner he abhorred and 
with some developments of modern 
journalism he was entirely out of 
sympathy. He believed in honor, 
honesty and helpfulness for his 
paper as sincerely as for himself. 
He was a member, and auditor, of 
the New Hampshire Press Associa- 
tion. 

Colonel Ellis first entered public 
life in New Hampshire, and at the 
same time gained his military title 
by service as aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Governor Charles A. Busiel 
in 1895-6. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives of 1897 
and was given the unusual honor for 
a new member of being appointed 
to the chairmanship of the impor- 
tant committee on appropriations. 
In 1899 he represented the 13th dis- 
trict in the state senate and in that 
body was at the head of the com- 
mittee on finance. Re-elected in 
1901, he was chosen president of the 
senate and made a splendid reputa- 
tion as a presiding officer. 

In 1904 he was a delegate to the 
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Republican national convention and 
in November was elected for an- 
other term in the Legislature, this 
time in the lower branch. At the 
session of 1905 he was again chair- 
man of the committee on appropria- 
tions, but when he came back in 
1907 for his fifth term under the 
dome, he was the choice of his party 
for speaker of the house and in that 
difficult position did himself great 
credit. 

In 1910 Colonel Ellis was a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination 
for governor, a position for which 
he was in line through the distin- 
guished excellence of his ten years’ 
legislative service; but the time of 
one of our periodic political upheav- 
als was at hand and he was defeated 
in the primary by Robert P. Bass of 
Peterborough. 

Mr. Ellis’ public service was 
marked by the same qualities of 
careful thought, honest, hard-work- 
ing endeavor and valuable accom- 
plishment which distinguished his 
private life and journalistic career. 
As a legislator he was always at his 
post, never derelict in duty, striving 
sincerely for the best interests’ of 
his constituents and the state. Asa 
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presiding officer he was the personi- 
fication of fairness; of easy dignity ; 
a master of parliamentary pro- 
cedure; quick and sure in his de- 
cisions. Many, perhaps most, of the 
great men in New Hampshire’s 
political history have held during 
their careers the position of Speaker 
of the House or President of the 
Senate. Colonel Ellis is one of the 
few to have held them both and to 
have filled each place with unsur- 
passed efficiency and credit. 

While his public service was thus 
state-wide in character, Mr. Ellis 
always felt the deepest interest in 
his home city of Keene and what- 
ever was for its benefit received his 
hearty co-operation and valuable aid. 
For 21 years, from March, 1893, 
he was a member of the city school 
board, serving, during most of that 
time, as its president. He had been 
a trustee of the Elliott City Hospital 
since its incorporation in 1896 and 
*was a member of the Country Club, 
the Wentworth Club and the Mo- 
nadnock Club, all of Keene; as well 
as of the Harvard Club of Boston. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Alice H. 
Ellis, to whom he was married 


October 9, 1909. 


VIGNETTE 


By Walter B. Wolfe 


You came— 


And hillside, meadow, all 
Was bursting with the joy 
Of pregnant spring. 

The sun sang—and I— 
When last you came 


And now you are no more— 
No longer the song of birds 
Or rustling of shimmering aspens 


Tell of thee: 


Only the dull wind 
Soughing in the pines, 
A nest of other seasons, 
A sere leaf fluttering to earth 


Grieve for you 


anover, N. H. 





THRU THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No. 12 


~ By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


February—the Final Month 


“Winter bleak hath charms for me, 
When winds rave thru the naked 
tree.”—Burns. 


The year is waxing old, but it does 
not grow feeble. Individuals grow 
feeble with the years, but Nature is 
always strong and robust. Nature 


gives us hints of her strength these 
days, shows us that her strength is 
not diminished by the stronger roar 
of the winter winds and the warmer 
rays of the February sun. 


THe FEeEBUARY WIND 


Forerunner of the March winds 
are these February breezes. I love 
the music of the winter winds, and 
it never seems quite so good as in 
February. I like to sit nights, or 
lie awake in bed, and listen to it. 
The sound begins in the distance, 
coming louder and louder and it 
sweeps thru the near-by trees, then 
it becomes a roar as it stops at the 
house—the house creaks and groans, 
the windows rattle, then it passes off 
and I hear its dying moans in the 
trees of my neighbor. Splendid is 
the rattling wind of March, and 
splendid again the warm breezes of 
summer, and magnificent is the dry 
crackling wind of autumn, but none 
compare with the winter roar. 

We feel so secure and satisfied as 
we sit here and listen. Its the feel- 
ing that came into the hearts of the 
settlers when they heard the wolves 
howl, and the frost crack like the 
rifle of the dreaded Indian. Again 
its the feeling that is race-old—the 
feeling of the primitive man, as snug 
in his cave-home he chuckled at the 
animals prowling about. A seat by 
the fire and the sound of the wind 
always bring similar moods—moods 


of peace and satisfaction; it’s a fine 
mood for the closing month of Na- 
ture’s year. 


THE FEBRUARY SUN 


Linked with the February wind 
as a twin-charm of the month comes 
the February sun. The big, warm- 
ing sun which tells us spring is 
coming. We arise in the morning 
and find the glass away below zero 
but we feel complacent for we know 
the February sun will run that ther- 
mometer up in a little while. The 
world may be wrapped in white, but 
it soon disappears and the laden 
trees drop their mantles of snow, for 
the bright sun of these days is 
coming nearer and warmer. We all 
of us are about tired of winter and 
we hail the February sun as har- 
binger of spring. . 

We often speak of the joys of sun- 
set, and we most often think of a 
summer sun-set when we thus talk; 
but is there any sun-set which feels 
any better than the February sun 
as it slants down behind the snow- 
crested hill. The short winter day 
draws to its close—we go to the 
barn to do the chores—we fill our 
nostrils with the wholesome smell 
of the cattle, of hay and horses. Let 
the sun go down outside, here in 
the barn is warmth and life; har- 
mony, fellowship, peace is here; we 
stroke the sleek sides of cow and 
horse, we look into their eyes—they, 
like us, know that the days are get- 
ting longer and warmer and the 
nights shorter. In only a month 
the sap will run, we will tap the 
trees, get ready for another serics 
of open months—verily the setting 
of the February sun fills us with 
the spirit of confidence and hope. 
And after all, is not the spirit of 
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confidence and hope which comes to 
us in the closing of Nature’s year, 
the best gift she could give us? The 
setting of the last sun in the short 
month of February goes down in 
benediction ; the feeling of assurance 
is ours as it disappears beyond the 


hills; we know that the March sun 
of the morrow will rise, stronger, 
warmer, melting the snows in hill 
and valley, and giving evidence that 
the old-time promise is ever good, 
and “seed-time and harvest shall 
never fail in the earth.” 


EDITORIAL 


In the leading article of this issue 
Chairman James O. Lyford of the 
state bank commission gives some 
impressive facts and figures as to 
the importance of our savings banks 
in the industrial life of our State. 

Why this is so is because one of 
the cardinal virtues of the people of 
New Hampshire from the day the 
first white man appeared in this cor- 
ner of the continent has been thrift. 
Patience and perseverance, brains 
and bravery were needed in great 
quantities for the conquest of the 
stubborn soil, the revealing of the 
hidden resources of New England. 
But for the perfecting of their work, 
for the conservation of what they 
achieved, the one prime requisite 
was thrift; and thrift was developed 
among our forefathers—and mothers 
—in a degree rarely equalled in the 
world’s history. 

Economies that seem hard and 
bitter as we look back upon them 
now, were not the exception, but 
the rule; and yet the lives of those 
among whom they were practiced 
were not stunted and impoverished 
thereby. On the contrary, when the 
time came for the peaceful conquest 
of the continent, for the building of 
that mighty empire which now 
stretches from seaboard to  sea- 
board, New Hampshire and New 
England were ready, not only with 
the money they had saved, but also 
with the strong men and women 


they had nurtured, to finance and to 
lead that wonderful era of develop- 
ment and of progress. 

To Yankee thrift, as well as to 
Yankee ability, initiative and exe- 
cutive, the nation owes a debt it 
never has refused to acknowledge 
and upon which it has paid interest 
by allowing this little corner of the 
country an influence in all great af- 
fairs, political, industrial, educa- 
tional, economic, out of proportion 
to our numerical ratio. 

The day of the pioneer has passed 
in this country. The day of the 
builder is now and ever will be. It 
began with civilization and when it 
ends the world will end with it. 

The men who made New England 
built upon the cornerstones of relig- 
ion, education, industry and thrift. 
First they built their church; next 
their schoolhouse; next. their 
saw and grist-mill. They labored 
as much of six days in the week 
as the Indians would let them, and 
from the beginning, even in the days 
of their direst poverty, they put 
something by, made some addition 
to their little store of savings. 

The New Hampshire of today is 
a much pleasanter place in which to 
live than was the New Hampshire 
of even half a century ago. The in- 
ventive spirit of our people, added 
to their constant aspiration for pro- 
gress and development, has made the 
luxuries of the past the necessities 
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of the present, and in their place has 
created new uses, as alluring as di- 
verse, for surplus wealth. 

One need not be reactionary ia 
thought or purpose in order to feel 
some fear lest, in our quickstep ad- 
vance along the easiest ways of pro- 
gress, we have cast aside as cum- 
brous and needless equipment too 
many of the old virtues. 

It is not intended to ask here what 
is the real condition of religion in 
New Hampshire today; are we as 
well educated, essentially as were 
our fathers; are we as industrious 


as we ought to be in order to make 
the most out of life? 

Pessimistic answers might be 
given to some of these questions. 
3ut when we ask, “Is the good old 
habit of thrift gone from among us?” 
we are able to answer “No,” and to 
prove it by Mr. Lyford’s figures. 
And just one of many reasons why 
we rejoice thereat is this: The man 
with a savings bank account is apt 
to be a better citizen, a more useful, 
reliable and up-building member of 
the community, than the man with- 
out. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


A Piterm™ IN PALEsTINE. By John 
Finley. Illustrated. Pp., 251. 
Cloth, $2 net. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This “account of journeys on foot 
by the first American pilgrim after 
General Allenby’s recovery of the 
Holy Land” is of interest to. prac- 
tically every one because of the vivid 
picture it gives of present conditions 
in the: most sacredly historic sec- 


tion of the world’s surface. It is of 
especial interest to New Hampshire 
readers because the author is one 
of the Granite State’s most loyal 
summer residents and bécause so 
many of his pedestrian trips, of 
which this tramp through Palestine 
is the climax, have been along our 
valleys and over our hills. One re- 
calls how this distinguished edu- 
cator, then president of the College 
of the City of New York, cane on 
foot from his country place in Tam- 
worth, “among the dearest of all our 
Mountains—the White Hills of New 
Hampshire” to the inauguration of 
a Dartmouth head at Hanover; and 
how not even the sharpest-eyed stu- 
dent saw through the dust disguise 
another “Prexy.” It is impossible 
for a traveller by other means of 


locomotion to get so close to the 
people and places he visits as does 
the man on foot. And when the man 
on foot is at the same time a keen 
observer, a true philosopher, a grace- 
ful poet and a master of readable 
prose, the result is bound to be a 
book of travels not to be missed 
by the reader in search of something 
worth while. And to all of these 
qualifications may be added in Doc- 
tor Finley’s.case that of a very skil- 
ful photographer as is shown by 
the more than a score of this vol- 
ume’s remarkable illustrations, due 
to his camera craft. Doctor Finley 
went to Palestine as Red Cross com- 
missioner, a fact which, added to 
his close friendship with the British 
commander, General Allenby, gave 
him unusual opportunities for offi- 
cial observation; but no official rec- 
ord, however complete, could make 
so real to us as does his dramatic 
narrative the events of. December, 
1917, and thereafter in the land of 
Jordan. This is emphatically, a dif- 
ferent kind of war book. 


THE NEMESIS OF MEDIOCRITY. 
Ralph Adams Cram. Pp., 
Cloth, $1. Boston: Marshall 
Jones & Company. 
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WALLED Towns. By Ralph Adams 
Cram. Pp., 105. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 


Few essays are written nowadays 
as thought provoking in content and 
as attention arresting in style as 
those of Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
distinguished architect, author and 
educator, and native of Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire. Of his two 
volumes here listed, “The Nemesis 
of Mediocrity” is one of a trilogy, 
of which the other members are 
titled “The Great Thousand Years” 
and “The Sins of the Fathers,” 
which savagely indict the society of 
today for its sins of “imperialism, 
materialism and the quantitative 
standard.” In “The Nemesis of 
Mediocrity” Dr. Cram complains 
that the world has been made flat; 
the mountain tops cut off to fill in 
the valleys. The day of great lead- 
ers has passed. “Of all the ruined 
sanctuaries, that of statesmanship is 
the most desolate.” “Democracy, 
without the supreme leadership of 
men who by nature or divine direc- 


tion can speak and act with and by 
authority, is a greater menace than 
autocracy.” 

But in “Walled Towns” the critic 
relents, some shade of hope pierces 
palely his pessimism, the destroyer 
becomes the builder, the genius that 
created the Cleveland Memorial 
Tower at Princeton applies itself to 
ordering the social confusion. We 
may yet be saved, he says, by dis- 
carding imperialism and adopting 
the unit of human scale; by sub- 
stituting for the quantitative stan- 
dard the passion for perfection; by 
turning from materialism to the 
philosophy of sacramentalism. It is 
a splendid dream of a renovated 
civic life which Doctor Cram pre- 
sents to our twentieth century vis- 
ion, and while his philosophy is bold 
and startling, it is likewise clear 
and inspiring. The errors of mod- 
ernism he presents in all their gross- 
ness, but he also shows how we may 
be saved from their consequences. 
As one of his admirers says of his 
books as a whole, “They rear the 
spire of a reasoned faith.” 
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FRANK C. CLEMENT 


As the result of a fatal automobile 
and train accident on November 3, 1919, 
Frank C. Clement, of Warren, was 
snatched out of active life. Mr. Clement 
was a native of Warren, where he was 
born May 28, 1853, and where he had 
lived an honored and highly respected 
citizen until the time of his sudden 
death. For twenty-five years he had been 
a successful wholesale potato merchant, 
doing business in parts of Massachusetts 
and up and down the State of New Hamp- 
shire, always meriting the confidence and 
respect of the many with whom he had 
dealings. During many years, Mr. 














The late Frank C. Clement 


Clement was a political leader in his 


native town and was well known 
throughout the State for his active part 
in the Legislature, where he three times 
represented Warren, and in the Constitu- 
tional Conventions of which he was twice 
. @ member. He will be greatly missed in 
his home town, where he was connected 
with every movement for the betterment 
of the community. It was through his 
untiring efforts that the Public Library 
of the town was of such exceptional ser- 
vice to the people and that Warren 
Grange did so much for the town. Mr. 


Clement was a trustee of the Library 
for over thirty years, and was a charter 
member of the Grange. Not only was 
Frank Clement a successful business 
man, a politician of no mean reputation 
and a man active in all local organiza- 
tions, but a devoted husband and father, 
surrounding those whom he loved with 
all of the blessings and comforts of an 
ideal home, widely known for its perfect 
hospitality enjoyed by a large circle of 
loyal friends. He is deeply mourned 
and will be sadly missed by his wife, 
three sons, and two daughters, who sur- 
vive him, and by a host of friends in all 
parts of the country. 


JOSIAH G. DEARBORN 


Josiah G. Dearborn, born in Weare, 
March 20, 1829, the son of Josiah and 
Sarah (Green) Dearborn, died January 
9, 1920, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Luther C. Baldwin, in Providence, 
R. I. He was a graduate of Frances- 
town Academy and Dartmouth College 
and took normal school training for the 
profession of teacher which he followed 
successfully for several years in Man- 
chester and Boston. A Democrat in 
politics he was a member of the New 
Hampshire Legisltaure in 1854-5; regis- 
ter of probate of Hillsborough county, 
1860-5; state treasurer, 1874-5; postmas- 
ter of Manchester, 1889-93. He was also 
auditor of Hillsborough county for many 
years and was at one time a member of 
the Manchester school board. For 25 
years he was a trustee of the Merrimack 
River savings bank of Manchester. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
bar and of the state bar association. Mr. 
Dearborn married, August 14, 1851, 
Sabrina L. Hayden, who died August 14, 
1880. Besides Mrs. Baldwin two other 
daughters survive, Mrs. Josephine G. 
Russell and Miss Cora M. Dearborn. 


DR. CHARLES A. FOLSOM 


Dr. Charles Albert Folsom, who died 
in Epping, December 12, was born there, 
February 21, 1874. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1899 
and after studying medicine practiced 
that profession with great success in the 
city of Manchester for 14 years. At col- 
lege he was prominent in athletics, hold- 
ing the record of playing on the varsity 
baseball nine in every game of the four 
years during which he was at Hanover. 
He is survived by his wife, his aged 
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mother, two brothers, George F. and Ed- 
win §S. Folsom, and a sister, Mrs. Ed- 
mond G. Blair 


GEORGE I. McALLISTER 


George I. McAllister was born in Lon- 
donderry, Dec. 11, 1853, the son of 
Jonathan and Caroline (Choate) McAl- 
lister, and died at Manchester, December 
31. He was educated at Pinkerton and 
Kimball Union academies and at Dart- 
mouth college, where he graduated with 


The late George I: McAllister 


the class of 1877. He studied law with 
the late Judge David Cross and the late 
Senator Henry E. Burnham and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1881, having prac- 
ticed his profession in Manchester con- 
tinuously from that time. By church 
affiliation he was a Baptist and in poli- 
tics a Republican. He was deputy in- 
ternal revenue collector, 1885-1889, and 
was a delegate to the constitutional con- 
ventions of 1902 and 1918. Mr. McAl- 
lister stood very high in Masonry, having 
received the 33rd degree, (honorary) 
Ancient Acepted Scottish Rite, in 1900. 
He had been grand master of the grand 
lodge of New Hampshire and grand com- 
mander of the Knights Templar of the 
state. He was a member of Bektash 
Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., of Concord, 
of the New Hampshire Consistory, 
Nashua, and of the various Masonic 
bodies in Manchester, where he had 
been recorder of Trinity commandery 
for 30 years and was a past master of 


Washington lodge. He was also a mem- 
ber of the I. O. O. F. and O. U. A. 
M., and of the state and county bar as- 
sociations, Manchester Historic associa- 
tion, Manchester Institute of Arts and 


‘Sciences, Thayer Society of Engineers, 


etc. He was at one time president of 
the Manchester association of Dartmouth 
alumni. December 22, 1886, Mr. McAl- 
lister married Mattie M. Hayes, by whom 
he is survived, with two children, Mrs. 
Harry F. Hawkins and Lieut. Harold C. 
McAllister, and seven grandchildren. 


WILLIAM H. CHILD 


William Henry Child, born in Cornish, 
December 22, 1832, the son of Stephen 
and Eliza (Atwood) Child, died there 
January 22, 1920. Save for a few years 
spent in teaching in the middle West, 
he was a lifelong resident on the an- 
cestral acres which. have been tilled by 
five generations of the family. He was 
a member of the class of 1856 at Kimball 
Union Academy and served for 10 years 
on the Cornish school board. He was a 
Republican in politics, a deacon in the 
Baptist church and for 20 years super- 
intendent of its Sunday school. He had 
been an interested worker in the Patrons 
of Husbandry since 1873; was a member 
of the Sons of Temperance for many 


The late William H. Child 


years; and was a_ past master of 
his Masonic lodge and past district 
deputy grand master. He was often call- 
ed upon to address farmers’ institutes, 















especially upon the subject of tile drain- 
age in which he was a practical expert. 
Mr. Child was for more than 30 years 
secretary of the Cornish Old People’s 
Association, one of the forerunners of 
the state Old Home Week, and was the 
author of the highly commended history 
of the town of Cornish. Mr. Child mar- 
ried January 1, 1857, Ellen Francis 
Leighton of Hartford, Vt., who survives 
him at the age of 83. Of their five chil- 
dren, three survive, Mrs. R. C. True of 
Lebanon, Mrs. A. W. Sibley of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Edwin L. Child of Pem- 
broke, with ten grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 


ALFRED H. CAMPBELL 


Alfred Hills Campbell, Ph. D., born in 
Litchfield, Sept. 28, 1850, died in West- 
lake, Florida, January 7, 1920. He was 
educated at McCollum Institute, Mont 
Vernon, the Bridgewater, Mass., Normal 
School and Dartmouth College, of which 
he was a graduate with Phi Beta Kappa 
rank in the class of 1877. His honorary 
doctorate he received from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1888. He did post 
graduate work in German universities. 
He was principal of Sanborn Seminary, 
Kingston, Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
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ham, Mass., the normal school at John- 
son, Vt., the New Hampshire State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth (1896-1900) ; 
later superintendent of schools at South 
Hadley, Mass., and Glastonbury, Conn., 
and the founder of the Campbell School 
for Girls. He was also head of the nor- 
mal department of the Home Corres- 
pondence School, Springfield, Mass., and 
had been president of the Vermont 
Teachers’ Association and of the New 
England Normal Council. He was a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi fra- 
ternity. 


JOSEPH H. BLAISDELL 


Joseph H. Blaisdell, born in Meredith, 
April 20, 1858, died there January 4. He 
fitted at Gilmanton Academy for Dart- 
mouth College, from which he graduated 
in the class of 1855. Taking up teaching 
as a profession he was principal of 
schools at Hamilton, N. Y., Lincoln, Me., 
Bethel, Vt., and Pepperell, Mass. before 
coming to Laconia as superintnedent of 
schools in 1897, a position which he 
filled for 20 years. A Republican in 
politics, he was a member of the State 
House of Representatives in 1919. He 
belonged to the Masonic and I. O. O. F. 
orders. His wife survives him. 














Political Advertisement 








tricts, two from each district. 


Fred W. Estabrook. 


FOR DELEGATE AT LARGE 


TO THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


HON. FRED W. ESTABROOK 


OF NASHUA 


It has been the unbroken custom of years to divide the delegates at large 
to Republican National conventions equally between the two congressional dis- 


Only two candidates for delegates at large from the second district have 
been suggested, and those candidates are Senator Henry W. Keyes and Mr. 


While favoring the nomination of General Leonard Wood, Mr. Estabrook 
believes that it is more important than ever that. New Hampshire’s custom of 
sending an unpledged delegation should be followed. 


Mr. Estabrook’s service on the National Committee and as a member of the 


















Executive Committee through the campaigns of 1912 and 1916 has given him a 
wide acquaintance all over the country, and as a delegate to the National Con- 
vention from New Hampshire this national acquaintance would be most service- 
able to our state and to the convention. 


If the Republicans of New Hampshire desire the selection of an unpledged 
delegation, as I believe they do, the Second Congressional district could have 
no more influential delegates at large than Senator Keyes and Mr. Estabrook. 
Both are known throughout the country and their judgment would carry great 
weight in bringing about the nomination of the candidate and formulating the 
platform which best would promote the interest and insure the success of 
the Republican party. W. D. SWART. 
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